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SATURDAY, JUNE 19 


, 1886. 


REGULAR ISSUER, 15 CENTS. 


PRICE, IMPERIAL “ "25 = 








PARTLETT, HAYWARD & CO. 
(Established, 1836.) 
ARCHITECTURAL IRON-WORK, 


HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Plans and Specifications and the Superintendence 
of the Heating and Ventilation of Public Buildings a 


mae. 8 BALTIMORE, MD. 
W.& } SLOANE, 


ARTISTIC CARPETINGS, 
— AND — 


UPHOLSTRY GOODS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN ORIENTAL RUGS. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH STS, 
NEW YORK. 


MUCHELL, VANCE & CO. 
Designers and Manufacturers of 


GAS FIXTURES, 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, CLOCKS AND BRONZES. 
RCHITECTS’ ORDERS SOLICITED. 
Special designs submitted on application. 


WAREROOMS, 836 and 838 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 24th and 25th Sts. and 10th AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 


T ASPINWALL & SON, 


TILES of all copes | for an shah ae Fire- 


MANTELS, GRATES, AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
BRASS FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
Sole Agents for, and only direct importers of 
MINTON’S and the CAMPBELL TILE CO.’S TILES. 
75 & 77 W. 23d St., (Masonic Temple) New YorE. 


CONOMIC PAVING & ROOF. 
me ING WORKS. Ymporters and Dealers in 
BUILDING MATERIALS. 


Asphalt and Artificial Stone pavements and floors. 
Asphaltic Materials, Bitumen Damp-Course, Portland 
Cement, Colored Mortars, Enamelled Brick, Roofin 
Tiles, ete. Actinolite Roofs, Old Iron Roofs made 
water-tight. E. H. WOOTTON, 

53 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 
Sole Agent for Seyssel Rock Asphalt. 


CATALOGUE. 


1000 PHOTOGRAPHS 


J. W. TAYLOR, 151 Monroe Street, CaicaGo, IL. 


Clough Stone Co., L,. Haldeman & Son, Atlantic Stone Co, 


CLOUGH, HALDEMAN & AT- 
LANTIC STONE CO. 
QUARRYMEN AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
BU FF & BLUE BUILDING STONE, 


127 SUPERIOR ST., CLEVELAND, Onto. 
Branch Offices: 247 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 434 
Fifth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


J F. DALTON, [Established 1876.) 
y GAS-PIPING, 


106 SupBURY STREET, Boston, Mass, 
Invitations for estimates solicited. 


] 8B. WHITE & BROS. (Limited, 
etLAND en's CEMENTS 
MARCIAL & CO., Agents, 36 b Broadway. 


J K. BRIGHAM, 
~ “ SPANISH MOSAIC FLOOR-TILES. 


.lso, Glazed Tiles. Designs and estimates furnished. 


237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





Established 1871. 


CHARLES R. YANDELL & CoO., 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
CABINET FURNITURE. 


DECORATIVE PAINTERS. 
Specialities : 


Illuminated Leathers, Hand Painted Wall-Papers, 
Cordova Chairs, Curtains and Textile Fabrics. 


Modelled Fibrine, a oes material for ceilings 
and walls. 


REMOVED TO 140 FirrH AVENUE, CORNER 19th Sr., 
NEW YORK Ciry. 


wx TTJER MA CHINE Cc 0. 


Manufacturers of Steam and Hydranlic 
ELEVATORS, 


STEAM ENGINES, BOILERS, AND MACHINERY. 
1176 TREMONT SrT., Boston. 
New YorRK OFrFice, 91 LIBERTY STREET. 
CHAS. WHITTIER. Pres’t. A. O, WHITTIER, Treas. 


ys S. GRAVES & SON, 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


NOISELESS, SAFE AND DURABLE 


CENTRE STREET, ROCHESTER, NEw YORK. 
New YorK OFFICE, es SEeetLAMD STREET. 


STOKES & PARRISH MA- 
CHINE CO. 
30th & CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
Hydraulic and Steam-Power 


ELEVATORS. 
SAFETY, SPEED, AND ECONOMY. 
All kinds of Hoisting Machinery a specialty. 
New YorkK Orrice, - - 9 & 97 LIBERTY STREET. 


O™s 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS, 


A SPECIALTY FOR A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY. 
For Hotels, Office-Buildings, Stores, Warehouses 
Factories, Mines, Blast-Furnaces, etc. 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., 
New YORE, BOSTON, AND PHILADELPHIA, 


(CRANE'S — a. ae 
ELEVATORS, 


CHICAGO WORKS, 219 S. JEFFERSON STREET. 
New Yor«E OFFICE, Boston OFFICE, 
40 & 42 Wall St. R’m 80 Mason Build, 
PITTSBURGH, PA., CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
111 Water St, Blackstone Build. 
Sr. Louis, Mo MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Cor. 5th & Chestnut Sts. 321 Hennepin Ave. 





EF VATORS. 
MOORE & WYMAN 
ELEVATOR AND MACHINE WORKS, 
37 FOUNDR Y STREET, BOSTON. 
STEAM AND HYDRAULIC, 


For Freight and Passenger use. 


WE MIDDLEBROOK ELEVA- 
TOR MANUF’G CO., Builders of 
PASSENGER and FREIGHT ELEVATORS. 
Steam, Hydraulic and Hand Power. Detroit, Mich. 











WE UNITED STATES EN- 


CAUSTIC TILE CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PLAIN, GEOMETRICAL & ENCAUSTIC 


TILES, FOR FLOORS 
Public Buildings and Private Residences. 
HigH ART MAJOLICA TILES for Mantel Facings, 
Friezes, Furniture, etc. 
GLAZED AND ENAMELLED TILES for Hearths, Stoves, 
Wainscotin 
Designs and Estimates furnished _Upon application. 


CONSER VATORIES, 
GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 
SKYLIGHTS, 
Erected and Glazed on Rendle’s Patent “‘ Acme” 
System. 
Gold and Silver medals have been awarded to the 
two Model Conservatories, each 16 x 20 feet, exhibited 


at the World’s Exposition, New Orleans. 
Estimates, Plans, Illustrated Catalogue, on applica- 


tion to 
ARTHUR E. RENDLE, 
RENDLE’S HORTICULTURAL AND SKYLIGHT WORKS 


92 BROADWAY, CoR. WALL St., New YorK. 


Che Horticultural Hall, 600 x 194 New Orleans, was 
designed, erected, and glazed by me. 


AMERICAN ENCA U. STIC 7/I- 
ING COMPANY. (Limited.) 
Patentees and Manufacturers of 


TILES, 
FOR FLOORS, WALLS, AND HEARTHS. ALSO 
Internal and External Decorations. 
116 West 23d Street, New York. 
Works, Zanesville, Ohio. 


INTON’S TILES. 


PLAIN AND ENCAUSTIC, 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND DWELLINGS, 
As laid by us in 
THE CAPITOLS AT WASHINGTON & AL BANY, 
And in numerous Churches, Banks, and Dwellings, 
in every post of the country, 
Glazed and Enamelled Tiles for Mantels, Hearths, 
Wainscoting, etc., and for Exterior Decoration. 
MILLER & COATES, 
279 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 


Frlyni 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO., 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 
We contract to perform all labor, and furnish all ma- 
terial of the different classes required to build, com- 
plete, CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PuBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, and RESIDENCES. Also, for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS, and BRIDGES. 
We solicit correspondence with those wishing to place 
the construction of any proposed new work under on¢ 
contract, which shall include all branches connected 
with the work. To such parties we will furnish satis- 
factory references from those for whom we have per- 
formed similar work. BUILDING MATERIALS:—The 
large amount of material] that we handle in the execu- 
tion of our work enables us to quote very close prices, 
F. O. B. cars, at any shipping point, to those wishing 
Building Materials of any kind. 


ANHATTAN BRASS CoO., 


28th St. AND First AVENUE, New YorK 


HOUSEHOLD ART GOODS 


IN METAL, 


FrirE Goops AND BRASS TRIMMINGS OF ALL KiNpDs,. 
Catalogues furnished on application. 


ROBERI C. FISHER, 


Successor to FISHER & BIRD, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS. 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET. 


Established 1830. NEW YORK 
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THE COUNTRY. 


Boston. 
” New York City. 





POPULAR secause RELIABLE. 
AUSTIN’S CORRUCATED 


Expanding Conductor, 


OR LEADER. 


The ONLY ORIGINAL EXPANDING CONDUCTOR in the mar- 
ket, has been used for years and THOROTI]GHLY TESTED in all 
the PRINCIPAL CITIES and TOWNS in the UNITED STATES 
and is SPECIFIED by ARCHITECTS generally THROUGHOUT 


Austin, Obdyke & Co., Philadelphia, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


PRINGIPA: > AGENTS. 


B. G. Carpenter & Oo., 
The Miller Iron Co., . 
Macknet & Doremas, j 





. Wilkesbarre, Penn. 
Providence, R. I. 


Atained Glass. — 
SAMUEL WEST, 


471 Tremont St., Boston, 


Artist in Stained Glass 


FoR ALL GRADES OF ORNAMENTATION, 


Memorial Windows a specialty. 
Awards of the highest merit for th 





y yoars past. 


@HURCH « FURNITURE 


And all details of 
Church Decoration. 
For ili’d catalogues 





and estimates address 


J. & R. LAMB, 59 Carmine St, N. Y. 





Cook, =v ee oe ’ ‘ Newark, N. J. 
Sidney Shepard & Oo., Buffalo, | Knisely & er, eH 
Albany, N. Y. | J.C. evertant, . «. Chicago 
me » Albany, . ¥Y. Wm. Fuller ° ° Baltimore, "Md. McCULLY & MILES, 
Enn Troy, N. Y. | The Blodgett, & Clapp’ Co. Hartfo’ n, 
F_ Works; Troy, N.Y. Bakewell & Mullius, . .” , "Salem, Ohio. 
Son . Utica, N. ¥Y. | Biersack & — - Milwaukee, Wie. 
: Portland, Me. Jas. B. Scott & Co., , Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Worcester, Mass 


: Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Chicago, lil. 


We erates the 


Address our Agents or, 


-| C.8. Mersick & Co., 


Lewis Dauth, - Reading, Pa. 
J. A. Wilson, St. Paul, Minn, 
lowest Market Prices. 


1705 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


i‘ - New Haven, Conn. 


STAINED +(fLASS# 
1-3-5-7 & 9 MADISON STREET 


Corner Michigan Avenue, 





THE ONLY REAL 


EXPANDING CONDUCTOR. 
THE IRWIN & REBER 


PATENT 


EXPANDING WATER CONDUCTOR. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


S. S. S. Conductor Co. 
LIMITED, 
163 Lacock Street, 
ALLEGHENY, Pa. 

Tae Sranpine SEAM 
allows of an easy and 
secure fastening, keeping 
the pipe far enough from 
the wall to make any over- 
flow from the eave pipe or 
head, run down the spout, 
and not the wall ; an will 
open, in case of "freezing, 
so as to prevent bursting, 
and still remain double- 
locked and water-tight. 


OOS 


Made in 6-foot lengths, in a single sheet of 
SOFT STEEL, 

Either Galvanized, Kalameined or Leaded. 
AGENTS FOR NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
E. B. BADGER & SON. 
Coppersmiths & Galvanized Iron Workers. 
Nos. 63 & 65 Pitts St., 

BOSTON, MASS. 
























ALFRED BOOTE, 
11 East 19th St., N. ¥. 


Tiles, Mantels, 

Open Fireplaces, 
and Mosaics, 
in Stock and made to or- 
der Special designs made 
to suit customers free of 
rienced men 
Mantels, Grates 

and Open Fireplaces. 


SHARPLES SS & WATTS, 

Artistic, 
GRATES, FENDERS, ANDIRONS, ETC. 
MINTON’S TILES FOR FLCORs, WALLS, HEARTRS, etc. 


Wood Mantles aud Ceramic Mosaics in New 
and Original Designs. 


BAKER BUILDING, 
No. 1522 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Highest award of Medal and Diploma, Novelties Exhibition, 1885. 


A. L. FAUCHERE & CO 
Office and Warerooms, 
433 anp 435 SEVENTH AVENUE, next tc ‘ outh-cast 
Thirty-fourth Street, 





















corner 
importers Manufacturers, and Dealers in al) kinds of 
FOREIGF AND DOMESTIC 


Best Conductor of all 


RITCHIE’S 


Conductor. 


Guaranteed no Infringement. 


This pipe has all the advantages 
of other corrugated conductors in 
not bursting from freezing, and in 
addition : 

It has no soldered joints. 

The enlarged coupling makes 
the conductor of even size inside 
throughout. 

It is galvanized, after formation, 
great care being taken to secure 
a smooth coating of zinc free 
from dross and impurities. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
LAMB & RITCHIE, 
Boston Spiral Tube Works, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








Drawing - Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 


211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





Stained Glass. 
W. Z McPHERSON, 


PLAIN, DECORATIVE, 
DOMESTIC AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL 


Stained & Leaded Glass Manufacturer, 


440, 442 & 444 TREMONT STREET. 





pe eeoeEnte CROWNINSHIELD, 
STAINED Giass and Murat ParnTINa. 


42 West 18th St.. NEW YORK. 





Donald MacDonald, Agt., 


Glass Staicer and Decorator. 





MARBLE FOR INTERIOR WORK. 
Estimates furnished on application. 


Studio and Works, 400 Northampton St, 


Corrugated Expanding | 


CHICAGO, - - ILL 











iS FF ECCLESIASTICAL DOMESTIC 


La 


to E —_F 
34 E.HOUSTON ST. NEAR B’WAY. | 
*%— NEW YORK. —* | 
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ALFRED GODWIN & CO. 


STAINED GLASS 


For Churches, Dwellings, &c. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue. 


1201 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











PHILADELPHIA°STAINCD-GLASS 
SERVES [ke 
HED-GLASS- 
y c 











Alexander Young, 18 W. 4th St, N. Y. 


Domestic Stained Glass, Memorial Windows, 
Decorative Panels for Wall Decoration. 
Designs and Estimates on application. 


















WM: *COULTER & SON: 
Hits: 101 & 103 E-28° ST- 
tz2ze2 G CINCINNATI-O + 


P. F. McMAHON, 


Artist in Stained-Glass. 
No. 157 Wooster St., New York, 


Bet. Houston and Prince Sts. 


REDDING, BAIRD & CO., 























ARTISTS IN 
Stained Glass, 
IMPORTERS OF 


ROLLED CATHEDRAL GLASS. 


Offices and Show-Roowms : 





152 Franklin Street. Boston. 
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J. G. & J. F. LOW, 9 
CHELSEA, MASS. 
New York Retail Office, 9 E. 17th St. * 
mevenneren we | Cleveland, A. 8. Herenden Furniture Co., Bank St. | St. Louis, Seidel & Schoenle, So. Fifth St. 
Chicago, The H. Dibblee Co., 266-268 Wabash Ave. | Washington, Hayward & Hutchinson, Ninth St. | Milwaukee, Mathews Bros. 
Albany, Bipaes Sieiham. San Francisco, W. W. Montague & Co., Market St. | Phila., W. H. Harrison & Brother, 1435 Chestnut St. 
Boston, C. A. Wellington & Co., 44 Boylston St. Minneapolis, Sullivan & Farnham, Third St., So, | Pittsburgh, L. H. Smith & Co., 49 Sixth St. 


Buffalo, Malcolm, Wolsley & Co. Omaha, Milton Rogers & Sons, Farnam & 14th Sts. | Rochester, Hayden & Havens Co. 
Cincinnati, C. 8. Rankin & Co., West Pearl St. Louisville, J. V. Escott & Sons, Fourth Ave. Syracuse, Hawley, Whitaker & Co., 83 8. Salina St. 


THE TIFFANY GLASS COMPANY, 


333-335 Fourth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


Stained and Mosaic 


LOUIS C. TIFFANY, Pres’t, and Art Director. 
JOHN DUFAIS, Secretary. 


























Glass. 


PRINGLE MITCHELL, Vice Pres’t, and Manager. 
JOHN CHENEY PLATT, Treasurer: 





The Belcher Mosaic Glass Co,, Office 144 South 6th St, Phila, Pa |< 
Stained Class for Churches and Dwellings, &c. Pe eather ambe 


We defy Competition as to Strength, Durability, ARTISTIC EFFECTS and Price. BOSTON.......-cccecseee soeceesceeees MASS 


CHE H. EDGAR HARTWELL COMPANY, W. J. McPHERSON, 


j j hed A. D., 1845 
ded Glass Makers, Decorative Painters, Art-Furniture, &. ~— » 1068 
Lea West 23d St., New York City. 1416 F. Street Washington, D. C. Painter, Glazier, Designer, and 


Ecclesiastical 
ESTABLISHED 1820, A , a. S AI LE. 


Decorators, 











THE GEO. H. GIBSON DECORATOR, 


Stained Glass Works, 


MACLEAN & RITCHIE, 


Architectural Sculptor. 


Wood Carving and Modelling. 
49 University Place, NEW YORK. 


440, 442 and 444 Tremont Street. 
Established A. D. 1848, 
L. HABERSTROH & SON, 


Mural Decorators, 











PAINTING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
9 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


20 Bellevue Ave., Near Kay St.,. NEWPORT, R.I. 





121 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Interior Decorations in Wood and Plaster. 


Union Spring Hinges JNO. LOCHNER, 
jsimrix, asi sev, |DESIGNER, PRACTICAL CARVER) G33 GIBSON, 


CANNOT BE PuT ON WRONG. AND CABINET MAKER. 
DECORATOR, 


g "Wed. “iste fie or din” |188 Eat 42a St, 123 & 125 So. 1th St., Philadelphi 
O. te, elphia. 


left. All sizes. Single or dou- 
Interior Decorations for Domestic and Publie build- 





NEW YORK. 


Formerly Chief Designer with 
Pottier & Stymus Mfg. Co, 


ble acting. 
Por Wire Screens or Light Doors 


















they have no equal. effects. Stained Giass. ‘Mosaics in Marbles, Glass and 
j SW. ROBINSON. Sow Agent | , 22/34 E. & H. T. ANTHONY & Co, | mele 
72C bers S... Naw Y« so3 . ae ere A 
oe ao ELA te Je A. |THE FOX & WHITMORE CO., 
Architects, Builders, and others will confer a| © = o4 = : 
favor on the Publishers by mentioning “ The 3 $23 =3 D ECO RACO RS. 
American Architect and Building News” when| @ 43% £ Painting in all its branches. 
sending for circulars or corresponding with 4 g2s pe . jew, | Textile Fabrics, Tiles, and Moorish Fret-Work 
parties advertising in these columns. Aas ws y - See aan 





240 Main Street, Hartford, Conn. 


National Wire & Iron C0.,/)” pasouaLt & 6, AESCHLIMANN, 


DETROIT, MICH. Manufacturers of Roman and Venetian 


Manufacturers of MARBLE MOSAICS, 


: For Floors, Walls, Ceilings, Mantels, Hearths, Dec- 
Iron, Wire and Brass | orations, ete’ 231 East 28th St., Bet. 2d & 3d ‘Aves, 


N. ¥. ae by ih a. ' aoe Principal 
Elevator = = - = 
itritie ooting-{11le 
~y Enclosures. SPANISH, SHINGLE, & ao 


Board of Trade and Royal Insur- : 
Poco 1 Remy J. C. EWART & CO., Akron, Ohio. 
{ O. D. PERSON, 125 5th Ave, N. Y. 


of Chicago, Ill., with Iron and Brass E)- | Geo. T. PE aan ae . 
evator enclosures, to which we point asa | Agents: / acd Se _ 


standing “ae estimates Hovuston & HARRIS, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LIQU D GLASS PAINT. 


Of holding Kerosene Oil in Paper Barrels, Boxes, and Bags. It will absolutely hold on Wood or Iron when 
in salt water, or exposed to salt air, longer than any paint ever made. For Private or Public Buildings it 
has no equal. Made in White and al] Colors. Warranted not to crack or rub off. Send for Circular. 


FACTORY, LYME, CONN. {THE LIQUID GLASS PAINT Co. 


OFFICE, 147 Commerce 8St., HARTFORD, CONN, 


American Endolithic Company, 
337 East 27th Stree, { DEALERS IN FANCY MARBLES, 


, Mantel-Facings, Dados, Friezes, Etc. Decorated with any Design in Permanent Col- 
NEW YORK. ors, below the surface of the Marble, and Polished. Send for Circular. 
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NEW YORK BELTING AND PACKING COMPANY. 








4 





Vulcanized Rubber Fabrics of every Description. 


RUBBER MATS & STAIR- TREADS, 


For Halls, Floors, Stone and Iron Stairways, etc. 


RUBBER BELTING, PACKING and HOSE. N 
ms yn a FIRE-TEST HOSE FOR BUILDINGS. Stair Tread, 
Warehouse, 15 Park Row, - - - New York. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treas. J. D. CHEEVER, Dept. Treas, 
Branches, 308 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 167 Lake St., Chicago. 52 and 54 Summer St., Boston, 


Architectural Iron and Jail Works. STEPHEN A, MORSE. ©. M. WILLIAMS, EDWIN F. MORSE, 


Arehitecteral |¢ 20% STOREFRONTS, COLUMNS AND GIRDERS, Elevators Morse, Williams & Co. 
rentectural Ton Railings and Verandas, and | Hvdraulic Belt ar 
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Steam, Belt and Hand-Power Passenger 
Iron and Jail sank VAULTS, FIRE-PROOF DOORS & SHUTTERS, and Freight Elevators, Dumb- Waiters, 
JAIL CELLS AND CAGES, Hoisting ' \u “y h-| Ts, etc. 
F iron-w i buildings. Sole owners e tto e aten’ vernor to 
Works. and all kinds of iron-work aka of buildings M nie and Holating. Kachin , Send Jor Tat s hey 
Catalogues furnished on application. Cincinnati, Ohio. ac | in ary. oem — Office, 108 berty : , New Yok. om 








| G. L. SWETT, Fireplaces, EUREKA GRATE WORKS, 


Manutacturers of 


Metter | «ect-Metal ‘Work for Buildings. Ash-Traps, PATENT FIREPLACE LININGS, 


Ce 


Sheet 4 Metal Copper Gutters, Cornices, Windows, Finials, and Patent Self-closing en ki 
Work Galvanized-Iron Ventilators, Roofing, etc. ra’ o nds, 
, Iron Mantels, and Importers of Tiles. 





IMPROVED METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. | rates. DONOTERATS. Otte. 


295 Harrison Ave., cor. Motte St., Boston. : 
EDWARD MARLEY & BROS. BOSTON BRIDGE WORKS, 
D. H. ANDREWS, Propr., 


Cornice- CORNICEMAKERS. ron =| «= Office, 7 Kilby Street, Boston 


: pnp a Tal ee Wrought-Iron Roofs, Trusses, Box and 
Coppersmiths and Roofers, | Structures. Plate Girders, for sustaining heavy 

















j 
2 Makers. No. 19 Wareham St., Near Harrison Ave., loads over long spans. 
' BOSTON. INQUIRIES FOR ESTIMATES INVITED. 
r JOHN MATTHEWS, PEERLESS COLORS FOR MORTAR, 
r First Avenue, Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 
;) Decorative Sole li ee in New eo aa eaeiadie SAND BLAST Peerless a ern wae, RED. 
Sole licens D c b. b v . 
Glass by Decorative Glass from Late Designs Executed by Colors for Brightest and Most Durable Colors Manufactured, 
Sand Blast or Embossing Process in a M SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
" Superior Manner. ortar, 
Sand Bias! SHEET AND PLATE GLASS GROUND TO ORDER. SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO., 
Send for Illustrated Catalogues or Estimates. York Avenue and Callewhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








tions d orders filled in all 
20 Dock Square, Specifications figured and o DEPARTMENT OF 


BURDITT & WILLIAMS, | Unequalled Stock of Choice Hardware. | Cornell University. 


markets. 





BOSTON. initia :' 
3 nee " 
a Photo-Mechanical Printing Micohanion! Gngleeeten”’ 

















The course in Architecture embraces the necessary 


THE:HELICTYPE |} Pine-ttineet: cftbdutnant pater nearest 


Photo-Engraving and Line Etching. ceived as special students, without the usual entrance 


PRINTING CO =4ill Photo-Caustie Printing 7 

































































S| Z1I Tiemont St Boon [ES] | ithowraphy, MASSACHUSETTS 
(OH = HF : ILVSTRATIONS-PRODUCED-/ Chromo-Lithography ‘ 
THE-MOST: D-PHoTOMEC - HOTO- | ‘ ’ 
rramenomattratae eS (I bin Task — © lel 
os BOSTON, MASS. 
= \ J ning. This school offers a four year’s scientific and profes 














sional] training in Civil, Mechanical, Mining and Elec- 
trical] Engineering, Chemistry, Natural Hisvore, ete. 


THE COURSE IN ARCHITECTURE 
ry scientific and mathe 





——— 





= embraces, besides the 
matical subjects, the study of architectural history, 


‘Giant Metal Sash Chain. jz ""oo: 








APER a aes of 100 pages. Th: 
EWSP st or an advertise: 
CGE MANUFACTURING CO SING See cherie, eis: 
enced or otherwise. It con 
TH E SMITH & EG *9 ADVERTISING: —_ of newspapers 
S and estimates of the cost 
BEIDGEPORT, CONS. of advertising. The advertiser who wants to spend 
The most reliable and economical article in the market for the purpose. GREAT TENSILE STRENGTH | one dollar, finds in it the information he requires 
Does not corrode ; does not lose its vitality by continuous use, or ex to the elements ; runs over auy | while for him who will invest one hundred thousan: 
pulley, and gives satisfaction wherever it is used. Fixtures made of steel wire, is very simple and easily ap | dollars in advertising, a scheme is indicated whic 
plied. Prices very low. Samples sent to any architect in the United States, ye . Now in use | will meet his every requirement, or can be made tod 
n State House, Hartford ; Providence Ci all; y= Building, Chicago; J. C. Fi "s, Menlo Park, Cal. ; | so by slight changes easily arrived at by correspond 
Vancornlear and Florence Flats, New York; Boreel Building, New York; new State War and ~~ | Depart | ence. One hundred and fifty-three editions have bee: 
ments, and Patent Office, Washington, D. C.; Herald Bui 











all parts of the United States. _— ne Apply to GEO. P. WOWKLL b Co Newser: 
ADVERTISING BUREAU, 10 Spruce St. (Printing 
. . House Sq.), New York. 

SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO.,} Drawing-Office. |MeSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 
THOMASTON, CONN. Drawings rendered in line or coler Manufacture those celebrate: 
20 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, with reasonable despatch. A Cloc i: 
TOWER CLOCKS —_— = 

«| Editors of the American Architect, — 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. B A. eee and 60,, ma. 
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€levators, 
ELEVATORS. 


The best and cheapest Steam Elevator on the 
market. Engine of the Cowdry, four-cylinder, 
type, with our Improved Reverse Valve. Engine 
has constant rotative movement. No dead cen- 
tres ; works at best angle of crank. By our valve 
we control the lowering so it is impossible to have 
car accelerate or run away, having all the advan- 
tages of hydraulies at much less cost. Also, Belt- 
power Machines, fast and safe, and Friction-clutch 
Pulleys for all work. 

D. FRISBIE & CO., 
112 Liberty Street, New York City. 





Ceasar STAINS 


DO NOT SMELL- FADES 


2O0R RAISE THE GRAIN. 
SAM‘ CABOT irs 
| pY_ STREET 
79 KIL’ “Boston 
INTERIOR OR EXTERIOR. 








Patented September 15, 1885. 





Moorish Fret - Work, 


— OR— 


INTERLACED WOOD-WORK. 


Unequalled for Interior Decorations, Spiral 
Mouldings, and Balusters. 


Cc. S. RANSOM & CO.,, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


James N. Stout, 74 West 23d St., New York City. 


Modern Perspective. 


A TREATISE UPON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
TICE OF PLANE AND CYLINDRICAL 
PERSPECTIVE 





By WILLIAM R, WARE, Professor of Architecture in 
the School of Mines, Columbia College. 1 volume, 
12mo, 321 pages, with 27 Plates in a Portfolio, $5.00, 
This is by far the most exhaustive of modern works 

on the subjects relating to perspective, plain and pan 

oramic, and will be of great value to all architects and 
artists, and others interested in the problems of art. 

The scientific and pictorial aspects of these investiga- 

tions are carefully and thoroughly considered, both 

independently and in their connection with drawing; 
and the propositions of the author are illustrated by 
plates of architectural objects and perspective plans, 
An Invaluable Book for Artists, Architects, 
Draughtsmen and Civil Engineers. 

‘“*This work is clear in expression, subdivides the 
matter under appropriate heads, and embodies the 
latest practice, together with the accepted princi- 
ples.” — Enguneering News. 

“Clear, concise and full... . 4 Among the contribu 
tions to educational literature for which those who 
are interested in the subject cannot be too thankful. 
... The plates that accompany the book are models 
of cleverness and elegance.” — The Builder. 

“A valuable contribution to an old and important 
question. There is much in it that will interest the 
painter — whether landscape, figure or historical — 
and no artist, draughtsman, architect, or true me- 
chanic, especially if young and ambitious, should be 
without this book.” — The Record and Guide. 

“The book is written in clear English, free trom 
unnecessary technicalities, and in a much more felici- 
ous style than such text-books usually are. The 
plates require ascomens quantity of careful work, 
and are correspondingly valuable.”—New York World. 


For sale by Booksellers; sent, postpaid, on receipt 
of price, by the Publishers, 


TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tr t St., Bost 











‘WIRE LATHING, 


ESPECIALLY ADAPTED TO 
Public Buildings, Private Residences, Mills, Warehouses, 
Stores, and all Mercantile Structures. 


eit IS POSITIVELY FIRE-PROOF. = 


WIRE LATHING possesses tho foiiowing qualities : 
IT IS NOT COSTLY. 
IT IS EASILY AND CHEAPLY APPLIED. 
PLASTERING ON THE WIRE LATH WILL NOT CRACK, 
THE LATH WILL NOT CORRODE. 


The plastering, when applied, clinches on both sides of the wire, forming a double surface. 

THE WIRE LATHING is extensively used by the United States Government in its Custom House, 
Court House, and Post Office Buildings. 

It is indorsed by the leadivg insurance Companies, who have applied it to their own fine edifices, 

Full information given on application t 


CLINTON WIRE CLOTH CO., Clinton, Mass. 


59 Beekman Street, New York. 137 Lake Street, Chicago, 


Welded Chrome Steel and Tron. (5 ply.) 










ummm FOR SAFES, VAULTS, JAILS, ETC. 
DMA SN \ Practically Burglar-proof, cannot be 


Cut, Sawed, or Drilled. 


a vhrome Steel Works, Sole Manufact’rs, 
11AN, Sunt. BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


NOTICE! 

We desire to notify purchasers of Steam-Pumps that numerous 
cheap imitations of Worthington Pumps are being manufactured. 
It is usually represented that they are made by us or from our pat- 
terns, and being apparently close copies, they readily deceive those 
who are not familiar with our machines. By this method some of 
them have been introduced and as their construction is invariably 
of inferior quality the unsuspecting buyer is imposed upon and 
suffers correspondingly. 

We therefore call special attention to the existence of these im- 
itations and to the fact that our machinery is conspicuously 
marked with our trade name, the use of which by any other man- 
ufacturer is unauthorized and illegal. 

HENRY R. WORTHINGTON. 


BUILDING MATEHRIALS. 


Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Philadelphia. 


(Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Bualders and Contract...) 





Ss. H. 








BRICK. — P M. 





Common: Cargo afloat. | 
PUP ecccweenseccseuseescevcces cece | 450 @ $475 Eastern | | Building Brick | Sq. Hard @ 1000 
PO vcs ccccvasssevassciccevenes | O@ ¢ 750 @ 800 § 700@ 7 50 “ @ £00 
Long Island .........+-+:+++ee025 | 700 @ 7 25 Bay State Hard | | Salmon@ 600 
Up River. .cccess ceccecvcresesvess | 675 @ 725 9 BO | 1 | Sq. “ @ 800 
Haverstraw Bay ...........++--.| T25@ 750 Domestic Com. | Indiana Pressd | Light Stretchers 
= ist ee wae @ 775 900@ 9 50 16 00 @ 22 00 uw 10 00 
HOO .ccvcessevesvcccecs ° @ 13 00 Domestic Face | St.Louis Fronts | Medium “ — 
Fronts: 19 00 @ 20 00 @ 2700 @ 1100 
Croton, Brown........-... «+++ 10 00 @ 14 00 Philadelphia | —_—— Red “ 
“ i auded* s6 00b0sGd ses conee 11 00 @ 15 00 40 00 @ 45 00 § en @ 12 00 
ae TOE oie scnce cove sees 11 00 @ 15 00 Phila. mould } —— Dark — 
Chicago pressed...........---0.+5+ 50 00 @ 80 00 § 2200@ 2900 @ 14 00 
Chicago Moulded........ . 65 00 @ 350 00 | Pressed , 
Baltdmore ..ccccccccccccccscccsess 37 09 @ 4100 @ 5000 22) @ 2400 
Glens Falls — white...........-- 30 00 @ 35 00 Glens Falls ) extant Best Paving 
Philadelphia..........-.00++ + ++ 2410 @ 28 00 25 00 @ 26 00 § @ 4500 te 15 00 
TOMTOM. ....ccccseee seoes énaees 24 00 @ 26 00 38 00 @ Second 
Milwaukee... ......cccccccccccscees Glens Falls ) 25 00 @ @ 12 00 
Moulded: ! Mould. 60 00 @ 100 00 | Third : 
Clark’s Glens Falls Red... .-- | & 00 @ 27 Ov 30 00 @ 35 00 30 @ @ 1100 
“ White...... | 30 00 @ 35 00 35 00 @ 40 00 35 @ 
White 66 MOld,.. oo eee0-+ss : 15 00 @ 60 15 00@60 00 | 5500 @ 65 00 
myemeties' ere 
Enamelled (edge.).............-. | 8500 @ 100 00 @ @ 100 00 P 
Enamelled (edge and end)........ | 9000 @ 115 00 @ @ 120 00 Dom. { @ Z 
CEMENT, LIME, etc.—(P cask.) or 
Kosendale Cement...... ....... 106 @ 110 @ 10 Not Sold. 115@ 150 
Louisville « : 105@ 130 | Book, Shoobridge 
Utica, Akron, Buffalo, Milw’kee. Not sold, Not sold. 100 @ 285 @ 325 
Portland, English (Gibbs) ....... »5x0@ 310 @ 300 Not sold 
“ ws (K. B. & 8.) 225 @ 0 300@ : 
“ ed (Burham)..... 250@ 220 | 290 @ 
(White’s)..... 265} @ 300 . 300 a 4 
o French (Lafarge)..... s50@ 450 | Not sold. 375 @ § 
i German (Alsen)... .... 275 @ 315 | 300@ 350 300@ 3: 
oo “ (Fewer)..... 245@ 27 315@ 335 R0@ & 
“ as (Vorwohler).. »50@ 325 20 @ 3 Josson 
“ Lagerdofer), 225@ 255 Not sold. 275 @ 300 265 @ 300 
“ “ (Dvekerhotf).. 290 @ 325 ;00@ 350 325@ 3 50 285@ 325 
“ - (Hanover).... 250@ 300 Not Sold. 285@ 325 
- American (Saylor’s).... 215@ 245 215@ 250 275@ 300 250@ 275 
Roman....... MOIST es SSR TE 275@ 300 @ 320 -7T5 @ 325 300@ 350 
Keeme’s COArse. ...6. 6.6 6. eee ees 500@ 650 @ 750 700@ 750 650@ 700 
“ superfine. ase 875 @ 1100 @ 1150 11 00 @ 1200 1150 @ 1200 
Lime: 
ST kre @ 500 Not sold. White Lime 
Hydraulic Lime..... go> 6eesese @ 145 @ 145 26 @ 30 P bush. 
Chicago Lime in bulk............ 60 @ 65 { White Mash 
I 9 asadedsvtiesscevcen 75 @ 85 ( 1253@ 150 
Rockland and Rockport, (Com.), @ 1” @ 115 Not sold. 100@ 100 
Rockland and Rockport, finish.. @ 120 @ 120 Not sold, 
State, com. cargo rates (nom... .. a 90 Not sold. Not sold. Not sold 
State, finishing a @ 110 Not sold. Not sotd. Not sold, 
Plaster of Paris (calcined.)...... @ 12% 165@ 190 @ 175 25@ 225 
el Peer @ 145 @ 223 @ 175 175@ 250 
Hair (Cattle) P bush.............. 21@ 2% @ 30 20@ ~%% 22@ 30 
FH BE o's bocce ccvvccecocecne 1) @ 35 a 30 35 @ 40 30 @ 35 
Gand, PH GE, 2.00 ccccovcocscccces 100@ 125 100@ 175 100@ 125 @ 15¢ 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) | 
Granite : (Maine) @ 60 5@ 65 
Limestone : 45@ 125 | 
es @ 100 95 @ 100| 50 @ 0@ 
PE did s ses cesesesnssesscscoes ¢ Ba 55 
RE LickUbdindatnabendvesends a | 35 60 
Serpontine..........-...eeeeee-e | 80 90 | 450 P Perch, 
( on page Wi.) | 
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BARSTOW 








= — 9G - wpe 
230 Water St., New York. 56 Union St., Boston. Providence, R. I. 


STOVE COMPANY, 





Established 1836. 


Cast- 


Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron, 


Plate 


Hurnacesg, 


Cast and Wrought-Iron 


RANGES. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and prices 
of Ranges, Furnaces, etc. Also our 
Pamphlet, “ Fireside 
and Kitchen, Ancient and Modern.” 


Stoves CO., 


Iron and Steel- 











BUILDING MATERIALS. 











New York. 


Boston, ‘Chicago, ~ Philadelphia, 











Foundation : (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
DmRORBIOR... «2 00 0c ccccccccescccccsccsecs @ 500 P ton ' 20 @ 98 145 @ 2% 
BOG. ce soccccccsccccccccvcscccccccece @ | 460 P perch 8 50 P cord. | Conshocken 
Kubble @ } 123 @ 150 850 € | 145@ 250 

Bluestone: (PP sq. ft.) | 
Sidewalk ..........+0-sceeececserensens 30@ 500 40@ 175 75@ 100/1in.tha0@ 19 
Plamed .......0scccecersccccccccecceses 50@ 600 15 50@ 100 37 @ 45 

Senaene, - = = ~ 

ra) OW nc cee cme eee eee eeeeee ’ } @ ¢ 
— iteipsionbisdepesenstene @ 90 #@ 110 ; 105 @115 
Brown (( Yonnecticut) enesereescescocens 10 @ 125@ 145 150 P eub.ft. 105 @ 135 
Amherst obs cowsenescgses cooeesee 9” @ a4 85 a 95 55 @ 65 } 
Berea ED sos conn nc donsscescccene 75@ 100 0 @ 90 45 @ 55 80 @ 100 
BOE conc sckaccscsdasvonnen 75 @ 100} 80@ 9 5@ 65 J 
I ./ tnascnndeenensses cesseceses 80@ 125) 125@ 135 “ 110@140 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia...... | @ 10) 75 @ 90 | “ 1. 3 
QBOD..ccccecscosssscccescsecscccvessecs @ | @ 200) “ 115 @ = 

Marble (} cu. ft.) Se 

L@O, MOBS. .. ~~. eee cee eecne neeseeeees @ 175 @ 250 Not sold. 200@ 250 
Petia, GRID... .cocovcscccccccosccoese @ i @ 300 350@ 500 225@ 250 
EE, DEED. cc cccnns cece ccosccoces 125@ 175] @ 200) 350@ 500 170@ 300 
Glens Falls, black. teens sees @ 200@ 300| Not sold. 400@ 450 
Italian, blue-veined................+..- @ 50 @ 60 _ @ 440 250@ 275 
SL  cacnnbssiesebeerenennens @ 300@ 350 Not sold. @ 500 
Tennessee, BBE cccossecs pee seseseses @ | 123@ 250 @ 440 40 @ 600 
Knoxville.............c.000 @ | 85 @ 90 @ 440 300@ 400 
Pennsylvania, blue.............++...0++ @ Not sold 00 @ 300 
en NE. 5... chasse sadebpanie @ 158 @ 200 350@ 500 225@ 300 

Slate; Roofing (@ square).............. 

“ green.. ee ee seer scesesoces TWO @ 800 450@ 700' 623@ 81¢ 500 
os “ “anfadi Mp -ccccccccess @ 575 @ 575 5 00 
“ WRITS. < cccccvccccesvcccecs 7T00@ 850 5 50 6 BO @ 860 
“ red.. pesvecnesenss @ 1500 13 00 @ 14 00 — @ 16 00 
. black, Lehigh. oateceeccecees | —@ — | Brownville,Me. 720@ 760 
“ * Chapmans............ @— 6 50 @ 9 00 | 730@ 800 
“ Unfading Black, Monson, Me. 50 @ 800 550 @ 8 00 } 600@ & 50 
-— AM. ccsvececess i Mbacsdeneshenae @ | Not sold 
. Peach Bottom, warranted unfading 
PAINTS. (/n oi, P ib.) 
White Bend, AM....02 coccscccccccccees 7@ re 7@ 7 7 @ 74 (a % 
‘a ” coe cecccccccecccece 5@ ge a g l_@ 10} 7@ i 
Red EE eee ane. 53 @ 6} 6@ 64 6) @ 7 t@ 7 
eee 6@ 10 7@ 12 ia 2% dry} 2 ij 
WEEE <cccnccses cowsceccces 6@ 70 55 @ 60 dry 5 @ 60 Eng. 50@ 60 
Red Indian, Eng.......... ...... 2@ 2” 12 @ 20 2 @ 2 =. 9 
Vollow Ochre. .........cccrccecccccccces 6 a 15 7 @ 12 3 @ 15 dry Am. 13 
“ CRORES. . oo ccoccccccccccesccces 12 @ 20 1k @ 25 5 @ 25 @ % 
Green (chrome)... .......+-e-e cece ceeees 8@ 13 8 @ 20 10 @ ® = 20 
Green, Paria, ...... 25 @ 40 25 @ 40 18 @ 35 y > 0 
Blnok, RAMAD, .. oc cccccccvcccscosecccccs b@ 2% ba@ oF & @ 3 > 16 
Blue, ultramarine.. 12@ 18 18 @ 20 ik @ 35 = = 
Oil, linseed, (TBW) woccceccceccsecs Sa 346@ 35 40 @ 42 36 @ 35 = 40 
“ tos kesgensc donk S@ 44 a3 @ 45 39 @ 4 > 43 
Turpentine. . ......0.00c0esesecceees +S @ 3 25 @ 38 5 36 2 
Varnish, coach. .....+-+-+-+++-.+++. = a 1N@ 600 125 @ 200 @2 25 
Shellac = @ 250@ 300 325 @ 400 @2 % 
Putty see 2@ 3 2@ 4 02 @ 02) @ 2 
Whitin Raa ae ) o TF @ 100 1@ 14 1 @ 1) @ 1 
Paris white, (Eng.,) 2) 130@ 200 2@ 3 w@ 2 @ 1} 
Litharge, Am...........- j 4 @ e 6} @ ~ 6h @ 6h = 7 
Sienna ogee nn sbnctnesseeee sn eececnss 4@ 2 4@ 2 +@ 16 @ ic 
Jwber, “ $580062160 0000 esccebenee “4@ 20 4@ 20 2a. @ 4 

HARDWARE. | 
Nails: (/’er Cask. | 
Spikes, (wrought.) @ 250 350 @ per keg @ 29 
I  cpseeedks +ht sepssnes @ 235 ! @ 240 @ 240 @ 230 
Shingle @ 300 a 8315 @ 315 230 @ 280 
Lath sees a ats) a 46 @ 550 m@ & 0 

(Finishing nails ace to siz Add $3.00 perbhli@ 14 

(For casing nails add Thc. per keg Add 1 00 pr cask 

Butts: 4"x 4 P doz. pairs 
Plain - . ; @ 100 | @ 120 6 @ 100 @1 1 
Japanned a 180 a 178 Not sold 175 @ 20 
Acorn, Jap anned @ 150 @ 250 200 @ 175 @ 200 
Acorn, Boston finish } pair @ 65 @ 5 Not s iS@ 50 
Bror.te metal @ 190 Be '” @ ai4 
Brass (tor cupboards @ 10 a 10 a @ 100 
Ebony > 35 
Apple wood 37 @ 100 

Knobs: (p Set.) 

Mineral, best @ 8 a 10 8a 10 @ Ox 
Lava @ 50 a 75 65 0 Vot sold 
Hemacite Not sold li@ ww [1a@ 40 25 @ 0 
Porcelain @ 30 @ 12 25 @ 30 @ % 
Gilaas, GORA. «2.02000 cccce. covccsee Not sold @ 75 Not sold, 175 @ 20 
Giass, silvered Not sold S@ 150 @ 150 75 @200 
Bronze metal...........+.--+++- 75@ 200 88 @ 200 75@ 250 50 @ 3 50 
Brass 10@ 250 8&8 @ 200 150@ 300 50 @ 3 50 
Solder: 1600@ 170) 1300 @154 2. 35 
Iron: — 
I1-Beams up to 12” « 3 @ 3 @ a 3 
1-Beams above 12”..............- a 3 @ 3 @ 4 base a 3 
Channe!-Beams up to 12”......... « 3 4 3 @ @ 3 


(Continued on page vii.) 








IF. W. DEVOE & c0., 


(Established 1852 


Fulton St, cor. Sateen: New York. 


Pure Ready - Mixed Paints 


We desire to call attention of con- 
sumers to the fact that we guarantee 
our ready-mixed paints to be made 
only of pure linseed oil and the most 
permanent pigments, They are not 
* Chern eal,” * Rubber,” “ Patent,” o1 

‘Fire-proof.” We use no secret or 
patent method in manufacturing them 
by which benzine and water are made 
to serve the purpose of pure linseed-oil. 


Sample cards, containing fifty de- 
sirable shades sent on application. 


FINE VARNISHES. 
Hard Oil-Finish & Wood-Stains. 


lilustrated Cat alogue of Engineers’ and Arch- 
itects’ Supplies, 250 pages, 700 Ilus- 
trations, on request, 





White-Lead Colors in Oil and Japan. 


COFFIN,.DEVOE & CO., 


No. 176 Randolph St., 
CHICACO. 


WHITE'S FLEXIBLE METALLIC FILLET, 


Used by Architects and Builders, for glazing, 
weather stripping, wash-boards, ete. A close 


joint, wa- 
vA ” i 
hy 5s? ter, dust, 
Ys 36" 5” 14! insect and 
mouse 
proof, 


Sizes} tolinch. Circulars and Samples free, 
HOWARD WHITE, 44 N., 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


METALLIC ART TILE 


6 x 6 (Patented 
For Dados, Wainscots and Decoration. 
Special Designs and Giaes on Estimates. 
















UNION BRASS MANUF'G CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Office: 115 Broadway. 





‘Deating Apparatus. 


BISSELL & CO.. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





ist vet t (XO 
x Artistic Grates. 
PEERLESS 


Shaking and Dumping Grates a Specialty. 
of Frames. 
for Catalogu 


Plain 


All shapes 
Mlectro-Bronze. Brass and Black. Send 
and other wmformation, 


In writing, please mention this Paper. 





[Vou. XIX.— No. 547. 
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The GOODWIN GAS STOVE & METER CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

The Sun Dial Gas Cooking and Heating Stoves. 
The most economical in use. 
Over 100 different kinds. Suit- 
able for Families, Hotels, Res- 
taurants and, Public Institu- 
tions. Laundry, Hatters’ and 
Tailors’ Heaters. Hot-Plates, 
Warming-Closets for Pan- 
tries. Hot-Water Generators, 
ete., ete. 


1012-1018 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. 





4 W. 14th St., New York. 
76 Dearborn Street, 
Waldo Bros., Agts., 88 Water St.. 


Chicago. 
M aaa. 


Boston, 


Citv. 


York 






STEAM HEATER CoO., 
St., New 
“SSP 1-991 puyw enFopeqeyg peyeajsnyy, 103 pues 


“218 ‘SJOOYIS ‘SBUIJAMG BJPAliq ‘sBuIPINg 24qNq 10} S1ajRaY Wes 








10 Barclav 


DUPLEX! 








YEGISTERS MADE 
FROM THE 
OF ARCHITECTS 


Manufacturers 


TO OA 


f Warm-Air Registers, Ven 


tilators, Ornamental Screens, Et 
The Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co., 
64 Union STREET, 83; BrEKMAN STREET, 


Mass. New York. 


SUNTE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful designs, and all other 

Slate and Soapstone work on hand or made to order, 

JOSEPH S. MILLER & BROTHER, 1210 Ridge Avenue. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Successor to Wilson & Miller. 
Send for Illustrated Price-List 


CHAS. B. KLINE, 


Manufacturer of 


ARTISTIC SLATE 


MANTELS 


420 North 3d Street, 


PHILSDELPHIA, PA. 
Builders’ Design Book on 
A} plication. 


W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 


Manufacturers, 
PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


GRATES 


AND FIREPLACES 

A SPECIALTY 
so, Furnaces and Ranges. 
Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 1435 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


MANUFACTURER OF 


SLATE MANTELS||: 


Heaters, Grates and Ranges 


MATTHEW HALL, 
1927 & 1929 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Eb! 4 SON GPEED DOVER, 


Boston, 
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MASON REGULATOR CO., 115 Liberty Street, New York, 


‘Peating Apparatus. 
ARCHITECTS 


You will soon be very busy writing Specifications that will include / 


provision for heating. We invite your scrutinous investigation of 


THE NOVELTY HOT-AIR FURNACE 


for that purpose, 


of workmen, giving much more 


often forced b 
your judgment. 
lutely essential. The 


supply constantly a 


* Novelty 
favor under such ieouteness 
surface by its peculiar 


and excellent 


arrangement, 


LARGE VOLUME OF PURE WARM AIR. 


This, of course, 
constructed on the 


is the primary requisite, 


but the * 


Novelty ” is also 
principles of science and broad common sense, 


It has been in use thirteen years, set by all grades 
than general satisfaction. 
’ circumstances to locate the 
Then a pene class and powerful Furnace is 
‘is no ordinary candidate 
It exposes an immense radiating 
enabling it to 


You are 
Heat and Flues against 
abso- 
for your 


endowing it with lasting power under the public’s test, that are of 


UNEQUALLED DURABILITY. 


The Common Sense has also provided e 
management and perfect contro), so that servants run them suecess- 
all rding the owner much satisfaction and comfort by devel- 


fully 
oping in full their 


IMMENSE HEATING POWER. 


This is the season to see them in use. 


comparison, 
containing references 


ABRAM COX STOVE CAA, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


144 North Second St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Note the results and make 
We will be glad to send you a Descriptive Pamphlet 


CHICAGO. 


very convenience for easy 


25 Washington St., ‘ 


§ sma) 


— 1 

















THE H. B. SMITH CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Union Steam and Water 


HEATING APPARATUS, 


Bor Public Buildings 


I dl 
Reed's imret 


and 


Private 


Also Manufacturers of 


Mill’s Safety Sectional Boilers, 


Foundry, Westfield, 


Residences. 


Radiators, 


Gold's Indirect Pin Radiators, etc. 
Office and Warerooms, 137 Centre St., New York. 
Maas. 


ere esos we 
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PIPHK- COVERING. 


This covering is made entirely of Asbestos, 


and can not 


be affected injuriously by heat or dampness, nor can it 
be made a harbor for vermin. 


Asbestos Building-Felt, Fire-Proof Cements, etc. 
THE CHALMERS-SPENCE CoO., 
8th Street, - - 


419- 


421 E 


NEW YORK. 





STEAM WARMING. 


BATES 


114 LEONARD STREET, 
59 West Water 


Street, 


House Warming a Specialty. 


Syracuse. 


310 Broadway, 


& JOHNSON, 


Estimates Furnished on 


NEW YORK. 
Albany. 


Application, 





BUILDING MATERIALS. 


LUMBER. 

Boards: 

Pine, Ist quality, 
2d quality 


“ 3d quality ...... 


Spruce 
Hemlock. 
Yellow vine 
Cc ypres eee 
Cc lapboa da: 
Pine 
Spruce ; 
ee Timber: 
Pine. : 
Spruce 
Hem.ock.......... 
Yellow pine........ 
Lathe: 
PUD cccccs 
Spruce.. 
Shingles: 
Pine, shaved 
Pine, sawed 
Spruce, sawed 
Redwood 
Cedar, split 
Cedar, sawed...... 
Cypress. Split... 
Miscellaneous: 
Piles. 


Cedar posts, 9 ft. 
. ‘hestnut 


( as _ 

Chestnut 

Batternut 

Mahogany, 
o 


Maple 

Oak, red 
white 
quartered 


Sycamore quartered 


Pine, clear 
Redwood 
Rosewood.. 


Walnut, black... ‘ a 


Whitewood ...... 


Yellow pine......... . 


Gamwood, best red 


7x 2 4. 


Baywood | Mexican 


St. Domingo... 


(Ordinary dumensions.} 
clear 


pM 


“TP 125... 


y™M 


: P ft. 
Fence pie kets, “Sprue e - 
(8q. posts.)...... 


( Forst Qual. 
Kiuln-dried,) 





New York. 


( Wholesale 
65 00 @ 7500 
55 00 @ 60 00 
18 00 @ 2200 

@ 25 00 
ea. 17 @ 18 
20 @ 40 
a 
a 
a 
13 50 @ 16 00 
12 00 @ 15 00 
18 00 @ 25 00 
@ 

225 @2 30 

500@ 600 

400@ 500 

150@ 200 

140@ 160 

@ 

18 00 @ 20 00 
4; @ 5 
8°'O@ 1000 
a 
a 

@ 5500 
20 00 @120 00 
@ 55 00 
40 00 @ 60 00 
ais 00 
asm 00 
4500 @ OOO 
a 7000 
1 ) 
x 
a 
65 00 @ 7000 
6000 @ 7000 
a 6 
125 00 @15 00 
45 00 @ F000 
~ 
@ 45 00 | 


Boston. 


Chicago. 


Prices.) (Prices to Builders and 
50 00 @ 60 00 16 00 @ 48 10 
200 @ 45 00 4400 @ 46 00 
35 00 @ 40 00 | 43 00 @ 45 00 
1300 @ 150 Not sold, 
12 00 @ 13 00 @ 1000 
5 00 @ 40 00 a@) 28 00 
32 00 @ 40 00 @ 
33 00 @ 55 00 10 50 @ 22 00 
23 00 @ 35 00 Not sold. 
12 00 @ 17 00 
14 00 @ 16 00 Not sold, 
@ 1059 4 15 
23 00 @ 30 00 
223@ 235 175@ 
225 a 250 Not sold 

a Not sold. 

@ 450 240@ 260 
1N@ 200 Not sold. 
375@ 450 550@ 800 

@ Not sold 
200 @ 400 2295 @ 235 
5 50 @ 6 00 400 @ 150 

Piles 6c. ® ft. Not sold. 
1000 @ 1800 Pine, 8 @ 2100 
25 @ 35 900 @ 21 

25 @ 35 Not % 
3200@ 5000 3300@ 4 

60 06 @ 100 00 80 00 @ 100 00 
33206@ 5000 H0@ M00 
6000@ 7000 MWO@ 6000 
150 a 160 00 150 00 @ 180 00 
120 00 @ 350 00 250 00 @ 300 00 
4500@ #00 2500@ 3500 
a *w 2000 @ 4000 

50 00 a 55, 00 35 0 a 40 00 
6500 @ 7090 40 a 00 

5000 @ 6500 4000 a ’ 
3900@ 6500 45 @ 5000 
6000 @ 7000 6000 @ 6500 
es a 7 
85 00 @ 120 00 2000) @ 100 00 
38 00 ¢ 45 00 300@ 3500 
40 00 4500, 32000@ 3500 
3000@ 3500 


Philadelphia. 


Contractors.) 


5500 @ 60 09 


40 00 @ BOM 
15 00 @ 36 00 
am 35 00 
@ 1400 


20 00 @ 50 00 
4000 @ 45 00 


20 00 @ 35 00 
Not Sold. 


28 00 @ 32 50 
0 00 @ 22 50 
12 50 @ 13 50 
26 00 @ 28 00 
@ 300 
@ 275 


( 30” $10 @2 


4” 8 @21 
| 29" 550@ 4 
130 @ 2000 


12 00 @ 11.00 


'@ 1 
sa 36 
SOoOd@d 800 
75 08 @ 12000 
pO @ 5000 
6750 @ 7500 
150 00 @ 250 00 
200 00 @ 300 00 
7T3@ 5500 
M@ 4509 
NN@ 53000 
5750@ 6750 
57 @ 6750 
@ 6500 
250@ 7500 


9 00 @ 200 06 
2500@ 4500 
37 50@ 4560 
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SMOKY CHIMNEYS CURED! 


DURABLE, SIMPLE, and CHEAP. 


Send for Price-List. Working Model sent on receipt of 20 cents, to pay postage. 
and tor sale by 


Office: 203 River Street, Troy, N. Y. 


Wholesale Agents for Albany and vicinity, Hoy & Co., Nos. .d and 27 Green St., Albany, 


Wholesale Agents for Philadelphia, Pa., and vicinity, Mescnant & Co., 525 Arch 8t., Ph 


MAY 911876 






Wholesale Agents for Louisville, Ky., Gzoror L. Surrn, 167 t iret St., Louisville, Ky. 
Wholesale Agents for Canada, Hvenes & STEPHENSON, 745 Craig St., Montreal, Can 


Wholesale Agents for Ogden, Utah, and vicinity, D. D. Jongs, Main St., Ogden, Utah. 


LOE VENTILATORS, CHMNEY HFS, 


STATIONARY, OKNAMENTAL, NOISELESS, STORM-PROOF, 


CLOBE VENTILATOR CO. 


N.Y 
Wholesale Agents for New York City and vicinity, Geoxer H. Moseman, 28 Cliff St., New York City. 
ila. 


Wholesale Agents for Nebraska, Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, Mu.ton Rooxrs & Son, Omaha, Neb. 
Wholesale Agente for Milwaukee & Vicinity, RunpLE, Spevce & Co., 89 West Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wholesale Agents for Boston, Mase., and vicinity, Cuas. M. bRomwICH, 613 Broadway, South Boston. 
Wholesale Agents for Chicago, Ill., SARGENT, GREENLEAF « BROOKS, 43 and 45 Franklin St. 


Wholesale Agents for 8t, Lou and vicinity, N. O. NeLson & Co., Eighth and St. Charles Sts. 





Manufactured Gi " 


Wholesale Agents for Rochester end vicinity, E. H. Coox & Co.. (Limited) 31 Mill St., Rochester, N. Y 


Wholesale Agents for Minnesota, WiLSon & Rooers, 24 East Third S*., St. raul, Minn. Wholesale Agents for Cincinnati and vicinity, H. McCouium & Co., 262 Kace St., Cincinnati, O. 


Wholesale Agents for Baltimore. Md., Lyox, Conxiix & Co., 27 and 29 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. 
Wholesale Agents for Detroit, Mich., and vicinity, Dry-Dock Sheet-Metal Wo ks, cor. Orleans and Franklin Sts., Detroit, Mich. 





_f., VENTILATORS »° SKYLIGHTS 


| Cornices, 


S7ZZYYy 












Corrugated Iron, &—— 
TIN AND COPPER SHINGLES. 


hE. VAN NOORDEN & CO., 


M ~— 


S 389 Tarrison Avenue, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





PATENT STIFFENED FIRE-PROOF WIRE LATHING, 


NO FURRING! NO STRETCHERS! NO STAPLES! 
More easily applied and Cheaper, for the same stiffness, 
than any other Wire Lathing. 
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For Prices and particulars apply to 


New Jersey Wire Cloth Co., Trenton, N. J. 
JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


117 Liberty Street, 217 Lake Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO, ILL. 


14 Drumm Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





THE LARGEST MANUFACTURERS Mineral Wool n f rs and walls of 
IN THE UNITED STATES iwel 


S Keeps ou 


DAMPNESS AND COLD. 

STABLE FITTINGS Sample and Circular free by mail. 
5 U. S. MINERAL WOOL CO., 

Established 1843.] 22 Cortlandt St. N, Y. 


H. B. COBURN @& CO., 
145 Milk St., Boston. 


Drawing - Office. 


Drawings rendered in line or color 
with reasonable despatch. 
ADDRESS 
Editors of the American Architect, 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








HAY RACKS, MANGERS, ETC., ETC. 


te" Send for Prices and Catalogues. 
SAMUEL 8S. BENT & SON, 
111 Chambers St., New York. 











Akplights. 
THE BROOKLYN 


METALLIC SKYLIGHT WORKS, 









CE be 


JOHN SETO 78 and 80 Washington Ave. 
’ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
&e™ Sendfor new illustrated catalogue and price-lis. 
BICKELHOUPT’S 
METALLIC SKYLIGHTS. 
NO INFRINGEMENT 
on any other. 
Are the Cheapest and Best. 
Manufactured by 


BICKELHOUPT BROTHERS, 


218 West 37th Street, New York. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 























DAVHENIS, Conservatories, 


D.s° ACE FO 


CONDENSATION, 


OP LIGHT OF GLASS 
D.CONOENDIATION BAR 
C.BOTTOM LIGHT — 

| FL MiTAc BARworg 







Emerai CAP 

TO TOP LIGHT 

G METAL CAP FOR 
us ¥ . 


Rm clgut 











The Helliwell Patent “Perfection” system of Glass 
Roofing, ABSOLUTELY TIGHT, ‘‘\e most durable 
system yet invented, superseding al! others particu- 
larly on large roofs, All work guaranteed. 

For Estimates, Testimonials, &c., address 


JOSEPHUS PLENTY, 


144 Pearl St., NEW YORK. 
’ EXHAUST VENTILATING 


SKY-LIGHTS. 


DOME HIPPED, 
and usual styles, 

= METAL OR 

WOOD FRAMES. 

Dome Exhaust Ventilating Cap, 

Natural Heat only 

relied upon; no foul 

Air with these Caps 

in use. 

DOUBLE PASSAGE 
QUICK FIRE 
REACH 
& PRACTICAL FIRE ESCAPE. Absolutely safety 
to occupants of lofty wpe to invalids, the feeble 

and timid. Descriptive catalogue on application. 


S. J. PARDESSUS, Patentee, 
Office, 10 and 12 College Place, - - NEW YORK, 
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Ostrander’s New Oral Annunciator, 


Superior in every respect. No Batteries or Wires. 
Hotels, Apartment-Houses, Residences, Offices, Fac- 
tories, etc. fitted in any part of the Country. Complete 
Outfits of Speaking-Tubes, Whistles, Pneumatic-Bells, 
etc., furnished. Send for New Catalogue. Estimates }} 
furnished. 
W. R. OSTRANDER & CO, 


21 and 23 Ann 8t., New York. 


THE BURROWES PATENT, SLIDING, 


Wire Window Screens, 


And Improved Screen Doors, 


Are in > ee of houses = all he -s the Levy mp States, particularly in larger cities and towns. 
e Window Screens may used inside or outside, slide to upper or lower 
steel springs, -_ eae be —— removed by pressing to one side. - satamantbuenananane: 
@ make twelve times a8 many screens as any other concern in the count d 
suitsble for a good house. Prices are very reasonable, we pay the freight. RED aly eee 
Send for Circular, Price-List and Pamphlet. Pamph et contains testimonials from prominent archi- 
tects and citizens from nearly every state, ard cuts of twenty modern dwellings. Free by mail. Address 


E. T. BURROWES & co., - Portland, Maine. 



















rit Vein) fae || 00D-HOSAI CO, 


WINDOW BLIND. 


Best Inside Blind 
in the world. 
Made in various 
woods, or to har- 
monize with the in 
terior finish. 
Elegant and Eco- 
nomical, taking 
the place of both 
curtains & blinds. 
Send fer Cataloque. 


The Phillips Blind Co. 


Manufacturers. 


= Wilmantic, Conn, 
Rie GAS MACHINE 
EQUALIZINC 
Makes Standard, Uniform Cas, without Fire, Danger, Smoke 
or Smell, using plain Bat-wing Burners. 


The only Machine in the weetd that can reliably do it. 
Send for Circulars, and see whe endor s this statement. 


TIRRILL CAS MACHINE CO., No. 39 Dey Street, New York. 
Impulse every 


“OTTO” GAS ENGINE WORKS, | CG AS 
GAS 


SCHIE'CHER, SCHUMM & CO., 
MiP 

~~ The steadiest Gas En- Af ae 
oF mca | ppt off, 


END- WOOD FLOORS, 


Salesroom : | Works : 
321 Fifth Ave.,/318 Scio Street, 

New York. |Rochester, N.Y. 
Catalogue Free. 

















33d and Walnut Sts., | 130 Washington St., 
Phiiadelphia. Chicago. 


Over 18,000 TWIN ENGINES 















ENGINES and PUMPS ioe a | 
ee. comand — | GI [Barz sanzmsrd 
wap Hydraulig Elevators, Town \ Ele ct rie high pe P HILADE L PHIA. 


NYZNUJG.G.Lr.Co.Lro. ° 
No | PARK PLACE. 
NEW YORK. 


Unexcelled for running Elevators, Wood-Tools, or any 
kind of Machinery. 


Guaranteed to consume 25 to 75 per cent less gas 
than any other Gas Engine per brake-horsepower. 

















STILLMAN & NICOLL, 


DEALERS IN 


GAS FIXTURES, 


Agents for Mitchell, Vance & Co., New York. 


Metal Fancy Goods, Fire-Places, Grates, Fenders, 


Audirons, Tiling. Marble and Glass Mosaics, 


DENNY BROS. & CO., 

34 Park Place, New York. 
In use throughout the worsd. Send for descriptive | 198 and 200 Tremont Street Boston. 
pamphlet. 


THE COMBINATION GAS MACHINE CO. 


DETROIT, MICH., and WINDSOR, ONT., 











GAS MACHINES 


Lighting Churches, Hotels, Residences, Stores, 


Or any place wanting artificial light. 


The Oldest and Best Machine in use. Over 4,000 Machines in success- 
ful operation. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 





611 Washington Street, 















IMPROVED SEATING, 


For Schools, Sohaes 
Halls, and Opera-Houses 


Send for Catalogua 
showing 20 Best Styles 
manufactured by 


} A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


Bank and Office Fur- 
niture, finest grades. 
195 Wabash Av. Chicago. 686 Broadway. N. Y. 


815 Arch Street, 
P hilade!phia. 








B waton. 


SETTEES AND 
OPERA CHAIRS, 


The Newest & Rest Styles for 
SUNDAY SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
OPERA-HOUSES, LODGEROOMP, 
HALLS, OFFICES, &c. 
Harwood Man’ fg. Co., 
91 Summer St., Boston. 
Send for catalogue and state requirements. 


Composite lron , 
Works Co. 


THE 
Steele Mackaye 
PATENT SAFETY 


“\ OPERA CHAIR FOR 
a HALLS, & CHURCH- 








— 






ES. No. 83 Reade 


—\ 8t. New York. 
MATIC”. °- FixTURE 
gute NING FOROLDor 


BLIND by NEW BLINDS 














METALLIC FRAME 


WIRE WINDOW-SCREENS 


Send for circular and references, 
Over 15,000 in Use. 


AMERICAN SCREEN CO., 


Brookline, Mass. 


m Willer's Patent 
4 Sliding Blinds. 


BEST INSIDE 


ht, WINDOW BLIND 
In the Market. 





= Madein Pine or Hard- 
SB wood, high! y finished and 
f= comprising the latest im- 
aa provements. 

Send for Catalogue. 


eq WILLIAM WILLER, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


MILWAUKERF, WIS. 
~~ OLIMAX. 


GAS MACHINE ano MIXER, 


Makes au absolute smok-~less gas, brilliant and steady, 
using plain non-adjustable burners, no seme), reliable 
andsafe. Also Climax Cellar-I)rainer automatic re- 
mover of water from cellars, etc. 


CLARENCE M. KEMP, 
Fayette & Frederick St., Baltimore. 


Street Lighting by Contract. 
Lanterns 


Lamp - Posts, 


AND EVERYTHING 


Supplied. 
GLOBE GAS-LIGHT C0., 


Agents wanted everywhere, 

















77 & | 79 Union  St., Boston. 





THE UNIVERSAL SHUTTER-WORKER AND BURGLAR-PROOF LOCK. 


See Ilastrated Advertisement in Monthly Numbers, or address, 


DUDLEY SHUTTER-WORKER CO. *- = = * 


5 BEEKMAN ST.. NEW YORK. 
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DAVID w. FARQU HAR. 


SAMUEL FARQUHAR. ESTABLISHED 1836. 


JOHN FARQUHAR’S SONS. 
Slate, Copper, Tin, and Gravel Roofing. 


Nos. 20 and 22 EAST STREET, BOSTON. 


Order Box at Master Builders Association, Special attention given to Repairs 
164 Devonshire Street. of all kinds. 


Inventors and owners of Farquhar’s Patent Slate Fasteners, for securing slates to iron 


’ roofs, acknowledg2d to be the strongest method in use, and has been applied to many of 


the best constructed and largest buildings in this country. 
Contracts made for Work wherever desired. 





FLOORS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, Warehouses, Stables 
Cellars, ete. 


a QOS. 
Sidewalks and Carriage- Ways 


Laid with 
Val de Travers Rock Asphalte, 
DURABLE, FIKE-PROOF & IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed apply to 
THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALTE CO., L’t’d, 
No. 54 Astor House, New York, 
HENRY R, BRADBURY, Manager. 





THE JACKSON 


COMBINED GRATE & FURNACE. 





HEAT-SAVING & VENTILATING GRATE. 


HEATING ON ONE OR TWO FLOORS. 


Greatest variety of rich and chaste designs in plain or oxidized Iron, Steel, 
Nickle-Plate, Electro-Bronze, Solid Brass, or Bronze. Largest rooms in cold-# 
est climates thoroughly heated. Out-door air warmed by the heat wasted in ¥j 
ordinary grates, and introduced, producing perfect ventilation and equable 
temperature, without drafts. In use everywhere. Illustrated Catalogues. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 
Office 77 Beekman St. New York City, N. Y. 










Water for the upper nteors of City and Country Residen es. 
Water for Lawns and Gardens, 


The Improved  ERICSSON’S 


New Hot - Air &Z \ 
RIDER Pumping, Sa 


Pumping Engine, ENGINE. 


Both of these Engines are Manufactured by 


DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 


Foot of West [3th St., N. Y. City 


Down-Town Office, 16 Cortlandt Street. 


THE IMPROVED “SAMSON” 


Rider Hot-A'r Pumping Engine. 
Solid Braided 


For City or Country Residen- mae a 
Window Sash-Cord, 


ces. Burns Coal, Wood, or 
Manufactured by 













Gas. 3,000 in use. New and 

Improved designe. 

Interchangeable. 
Manufactured by 
RIDER ENCINE Co., 
Montreal, P.Q., R. H, Bu- 
chanan & Co., 662 Craig St. 
Agencies: 
N. ¥. Sayer & Co., 37 Dey St. 
Philadelphia, 
Daniel Kelly, 51 No. 7th St. h t lit t | 
St. Louis, T M P| G C 
7 L. M. Rumsey Manf’g Co. e e ropoil an ; a e ass ompany 
chiens: Combination Gas Mch. Co., 212 Randolph St. OF NEW YORK. 

B De _—. ( ee Me h. Co., Wight St | Cash Capital in Government Ronds, #100,000. 

oston, Geo. Dunbar & Co., 7 earl St. 72 5 > >» « 

San Francisco, J. Hendy Machine Works, , weeh @ Surytus ae $1 £6,520.38. 
Kansas City, Morse Engineering Co., Principal Office, 66 Liberty Street, near 
Baltimore, Morton Reed & Co., BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

Milwaukee, Rundle, Spence & Co. 


A FAIR OFFER. 


If you will puta JENKINS BROS. VALVE, on the worst place you can find, where 
you ca: not keep other vaives tight, and if it is not perfectly t ght or does not hold Steam, 
Oils, Acids, or other fluids Jonger than any other Valve, you may return it, and your money 
will be refunded. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST, CALL FOR “JENKINS BROS.” VALVES. 


JENKINS BROTHERS, 


71 John St., New York. 13 So. Fourth St., Phila. 79 Kilby St., Boston. 


L AGERDORFER G GERMAN HOWARD FLEMING, 
23 Liberty Street, NEW YORE. 


Gi I BBS Importer and Sole Agent for the best 


coe PORTLAND CEMENT, 


K. B. & 8S. CEMENT. ENAMEL BRICKS, FIRE-BRICKS. 


ARCHER & PANCOAST MFG. CO. 
GAS-FIXTURES 


NEW YORK. 
BOSTON. 67 Greene Sireet. CHICAGO. 
12 West Street. 68, 70, 72 Wooster Street. 250-252 Wabash Ave. 


INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AR EEIOA, - - of Philadelphia, 


164 High St., Boston. 


























Datla Gapssah.oce cvcocccscscscscsccccscce coccdse 60:0005be0d c0ce. ccccsccccccescess 83,600 ,000.00 
ED ee SIR. ncgcn cues: rants bbe gkbe 6006, G6e 40000000000 0000008006 2,156,781.63 
Reserve for Unadjusted Losses and other Liabilities.................-... 473,492.82 


Garebes CvSr GE TAINS: 00c cans 606, 0000 -* 0006050006 cccccnsecces pecncccecees 3,250,778.61 





Furniture ! ! 


KEELER & CO, 


81 to 91 Washington Street, 


Cor. Elm, 


BOSTON. 


WOOD MANTELS 


And Ordered Work 
A SPECIALTY. 


Estimates given on Architects’ Designs. 





Established 1817. 


John H. Pray Sons & Co. 


Importers, vobbers, Retailers. 


Carpeting s, Matting, Oi Cloth, 


Oriental Rugs and Carpets. 
558 & 560 Washington St., Boston. 








American Fire Insurance Co., Phila. 


RE CB Ora Mice 00 00008 dees cose cece 400.000.00 
Reserve and Liabilities .......... 1,070,610.92 
RD sccesewascccevene + 05000008000 447,821.13 
Total Assets Jan. 1, 1886. .... ... “7,918,432. 05 





J bad. M ira 


41 Centre Street, N. Y, 
Au IRON ror BUILDING. 
Sexo ron ESTIMATES. 
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Death of Frederick B. White, Architect — Effect of Conquest 
on the Architecture of a Country.— Electric Lighting in this 
Country and Abroad.—Amending the English Electric-light- 
ing Act of 1882.— A Governinental Telegraph Service — Ef- 
fect of Lightning on buried Wires. — A French Builder’s Re- 
sponsibility for Municipal Work.— The Lockport Water-sup- 
ply Company to utilize Niagara.—Builders’ Occupation of the 


RE Ee ee ae ae | 
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Tue [ILLUSTRATIONS : — 
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COMMUNICATIONS : — 
Does the Property-right in a Design vest in Architect or Cli- 
ened == Vorenda Sereems. «. ¢ 2. es s «© we we ew ew ee oe LOO 
ee ee a 


T is not an infrequent thing, in this country where youth is 
] less a crime than it is elsewhere, for young men of ability to | 
meet with success while they are still young, and it is hardly 
less common when the success is rapid to find the unfortunate 
victim fail beneath the load which his own genius brought upon 
him. We fear that the late Frederick B. White must be added 
to the list of victims of overwork, and though he may find a | 
place on the long roll of those youths of much promise whose 
actual deeds the biographer delights to chronicle, and of whose 
possible future the brightest pictures are drawn, still his friends 
and associates cannot but regret that the good fortune he prob- | 
ably rejoiced in had not been more evenly distributed. Born in 
the city of New York in February 1862, and dying at Bloom- 
field, N. J., May 22, 1886, Mr. White had barely passed his 
twenty-fourth year, and yet in the three years which followed 
his graduation from Princeton College he had built over two 
hundred buildings, and at the time of his death he had in pro- 
cess of construction about fifty others. Of course most of these 
buildings were small country houses, the opportunity for build- 
ing which probably came to him through the publication of his 
designs in the pages of Building aud other technical journals, to 
which he was a frequeut contributor. Circumstances forced 
him to support himself while in college by doing whatever arch- 
itectural work came within his reach, but this seeming hardship 
really helped to mature his character, and he entered on his 
short career better able to cope with life’s problems than col- 
lege-bred men usually are. ‘To the manual dexterity of the 
draughtsman, aud the inventiveness of the designer, he added 
the judgment of the man of culture and the organizing ability 
of the man of affairs, and so seemed to possess most of the qual- 
ifications which the true architect should have. His professional 
enthusiasms were justly balanced, and the standard by which he 
measured his own work a high one; and had he been allowed 
to carry out those more important works which were just be- 
ginning to come to him as a reward for his fidelity in small 


things, we believe he would have left the world some more | 


worthy and enduring monuments of his skill instead of merely 
the pleasant memory he now leaves his friends. 


T appears that the French and other nations which find 

themselves obliged to distract public attention from domes- 

tic disorder and mismanagement by indulging in the con- 
quest of those barbarous or semi-civilized nations which are 
little able to resist the armameuts a fully civilized (mark the 
word) nation can bring against them, find themselves, the con- 
quest at length made, confronted with certain architectural diffi- 
culties; for it appears that “‘when one builds in a conquered 
country it seems obligatory that the b ildings should be excep- 
tionally solid in order to testify that the seizure is definitive ; 
that an impress of elegance should be given the buildings in 
order to prove to the natives that the invaders are not barba- 


| are so much cheaper. 
| tion lay in the well-known American characteristic which leads 


rians, and that everything should be done to dazzle the imagi- 
nation by the display of power and riches.” It seems to be 
generally accepted that the best way of accomplishing these 


| things is for the conquerors to construct, in a country where 


there are not the necessary materials and appliances for the 
werk, precisely such buildings as they would have built at 
home. ‘This theory, which is plausible enough, serves to ex- 
plain the utter incongruity with the habits aud climate of the 
country, which the ubiquitous traveller, the forerunner of 
Macaulay's intelligent New Zealander, discovers in the build- 
ings constructed by Europeans in Asia and Africa. It would 
seem immensely absurd to the wanderer to discover at Hai- 
phong, in ‘Tonquin, on a little reservation of about five acres, a 
group of such buildings as might be found in any little French 
town: the stone basement, the balustraded terrace, the double- 
ramped stone steps, the pilastered facade are certainly suffi- 
cieutly unlike the bamboo huts just outside the diked enclosure 
to create almost any kind of an impression on the native mind. 
But the Freuch are too good architects not to consider climatic 
requirements in the construction and planning of their buildings, 
and we fiud that each building was constructed within a skeleton 


| structure, like the ship-house of a navy-yard, built of bamboos, 


which supported a large roof thatched with straw matting, 
so that the workmen were protected from the heat of the sun 
and the torrents of rain habitual in that part of the world; and 
that the comfort of the occupants is cared for by surrounding 
the living-rooms with deep-covered verandas. 


I‘ has long been a matter of some speculative interest why 


the use ot electric energy should have spread so much more 
rapidly in this country, where the cost of production is 
greater, than it has in other countries where labor and material 
We have always imagined the explana- 


us to use the tools best suited to our needs, no matter what they 
cost. But it now appears that the checking of the develop- 
ment of electric enterprises, in London at least, is due to in- 
judicious legislation, and the good that may be accomplished 


| by the proper action of an association of men is exemplified 


incidentally, in these times when we are learning so much about 
association and combination of men interested in the same ends 
and aims, by the petition which that eminent body, the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, lately presented to the House of 
Lords in the hope that they might influence that august body 
to adopt that one of the three amendments to the Electric 
Lighting Act of 1882, at that time under consideration, which 
seemed least likely to embarrass the development of practical 


| electrical work of all kinds. 


T appears that the act of 1882 contained a species of forfeit- 
ure clause, by which the local authorities of a town in which 
a private individual had set up an electric plant for the dis- 


| semination of electric energy might, at the end of twenty-one 


years, or “such shorter period as might be provided by the 
Special Act” (we presume the act granting a charter to the cor- 
por: ution is vis at is here meant), or at the end of each succeed- 
ing seven years, or * shorter period,” seize the entire property, 


| plant, buildings, land and all, by paying to the corporation the 


value of its property at that time, the act providing for the 
fixing of the price of the property by arbitration, if the victims 
of this forced sale could not accept as right and proper 
the valuation the local authorities had put upon it; and 


| they would be but careless city fathers who would not be 


foresighted enough to assess annual taxes against a pro- 
perty they meant soon to seize at a figure much less than 
would be entered on the municipal books in the case of 
property over which they held no statutory claim. It does 
not require véry close reasoning to discover that thisemethod 
of protecting the “rights” of the public by sacrificifig those 
of the individual is several degrees more unrighteous than the 
common ways of robbing an author or an inventor of right to 
his own at the end of a stated term of year The result of 
this legislation has been that, inasmuch as the development of 
electrical business must, particularly in conservative Eng- 
land, be a matter of very slow growth and consequently the 
limit of protection — we will call it so by courtesy — would, 
in most cases, have nearly elapsed before the incorporators 


| found their business profitable, few or none have been willing 


to embark their capital in so precarious a venture. The 
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ameudment which has the support of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, practically abolishes the act of 1882 and substitutes 
one whose provisions are similar to those of the Act which now 
** so successfully regulates gas undertakings ” which, amongst 
other things, regulates dividends by a sliding scale so that 
there is ‘“*a direct incentive to the undertakers to sell the 
commodity at the lowest possible price consistent with a profit.” 





“77S it is by no means impossible that the Government of this 
] country, like that of most other civilized nations, may at 
some time take possession of the telegraph system, we 
hope that an effort will be made, before the change takes place, 
tu devise some better method of writing and transmitting mes- 
saves than those now put in practice in some places. Inu Eng- 
land, for instance, where a new system has just been introduced, 
under which a very small rate is charged for messages, which, 
including address aud siguature, do not exceed a limited num- 
ber of words, the efforts of the senders to save a few cents by 
condensing their telegrams into the smallest possible space seems 
likely to lead to serious consequences. It is common enough 
here to see telegraph boys wandering about the streets with 
cable messages addressed to * Smith, New York,” or to some 
other personage equally easy to find, but the recipients of cable 
dispatches are few in this country, and the good sense of our tel- 
egraph companies, which charge nothing extra for addresses or 
signatures, prevents any confusion in local business. As an 
illustration of the way in which mercantile negotiations are car- 
ried on just now by telegraph in England, we are told that a 
provineial importer of a certain sort of foreign goods recently 
telegraphed to a number of brokers in London, asking the prices 
of particular articles. The brokers all replied promptly, but 
not one of them signed his name to his message, and the im- 
porter, although he secured an excellent view of the market in 
that particular item, found himself no nearer to purchasing than 
he was before he sent out his inquiries, since he could not tell 
who might have been the author of any proposition that he 
wished to accept. 





T is said that the laying of the great subterranean telegraph 
lines in France and Germany has been followed by some 


inconveniences or risks which would be incurred in following 


out his instructions, if the architect, knowing of these incon- 
veniences, would free himself from responsibility for them. 
Before the law, the architect is always the adviser of his client, 
aud is bound to advise him faithfully. In the absence of ex- 
plicit instructions, and even, to some extent, in opposition to 
them, he is clothed with a very extensive authority in directing 
the conduct of the works which are placed in his charge, and 
in return for the discretion which the law allows him he is 
obliged to assume a proportionate responsibility. The client 
may, in unmistakable terms, take this responsibility away from 
him, but interference with the architect’s work, and even the 
giving of contrary orders, will not have the effect of shifting 
the responsibility for the building from the architect to the cli- 


| ent unless the former takes care to warn his clieut against the 


possible consequence of his actious, so far as he can foresee 
them. 





‘TJ T length one of the many schemes for utilizing the water- 
power going to waste over Niagara Falls seems likely to 
be tried, as the New York Legislature passed an act in 

April last incorporating the Lockport Water-Supply Company, 

with a capital of ten million dollars. The plan, which does not 

involve any great engineering difficulties, is simply to convey 
the water of the Niagara River to Lockport, about fifteen miles 
away, through an open ditch or canal, without locks or dams 
of any kind, taking advantage of a certain ravine about a mile 
and a half long, which is found, most conveniently, at a place 
where otherwise a considerable cutting would have to be made. 

From Lockport the water is to be sent along, to take up its in- 

terrupted journey, by being carried to Lake Ontario through 

a continuation of the canal, ditch, mill-race, or whatever it is to 


| be called, which can be connected with Eighteen-Mile Creek, 


and so save eight miles or more of excavation. It is proposed 
to borrow ouly about fifty thousand horse-power from the river, 
though it is said that six times that amount could be taken 
without its ever being missed, if Lockport were likely to have 


need for so much ; but as most of the New England towns which 


curious observations in relation to the mode in which wires | 


underground are affected by lightning. As a rule, these lines 
are composed of a number of wires, covered with gutta-percha 
and collected into a cable, then wrapped with wire, and, finally, 
laid in a continuous cast-iron tube. It would seem as if wires 
so protected would be entirely out of reach of disturbances from 
atmospheric electricity, and the underground lines in the large 
cities, where they cross and re-cross the network ot gas and 
water pipes, are rarely affected, but the longer lines, which are 
laid from one town to another in soil of a non-conducting char- 
acter, often show sparks at the terminal stations intense enough 
to melt off the fine wires of the lightning-arresters. The cur- 
rent is apparently one of induction, and has never been ob- 
served to be very powerful, but circumstances might combine 
to produce serious consequences in such lines if proper precau- 
tions are not taken. 


4 SEMAINE DES CONSTRUCTEURS publishes a 

short note upon a matter of considerable importance to 
builders. So far as we can gather from the note, a contractor 
agreed with the officials of a certain town to construct a build- 
ing in accordance with plans and specifications offered him on 
behalf of the town. He carried out his contract to the letter, 
but after the building was completed it showed sigus of weak- 
ness, and the contractor was called upon to make the work 
good. He defended himself on the ground that he had faith- 
fully carried out the plans and specifications, and proved that 
he had done so; but the highest court in France decided that, 
notwithstanding this, he was bound to make good the defects 
which had appeared in the building, for the reason that he had 
neglected to inform the town officials of the improper charac- 
ter of the materials specified, and to warn them that it would 
be impossible to do good work with them. This decree, which 
was given by the Council of State on the second day of last 
April and is reported in the journal Droit of the eleventh, 
will surprise those contractors who think it business-like to con- 
ceal their knowledge of defects in plans or specifications in the 
hope that they will be able to get a good price later for extra 
work in changing the work done in accordance with im- 
perfect documents, but there can be no doubt that it expresses 
the general policy of the law. As applied to architects, this 
policy requires that the client should be clearly informed of the 





use water-power have only ten or twelve thousand horse-power 
at their command, it is thought that Lockport can achieve easily 
the greatness it desires by the aid of its fifty thousand. In some 
ways the scheme reminds ove of the way in which the power, 
which for centuries had gone to waste at the Perte du Rhéue, 
was at length utilized, and a force of ten thousand horse-power 
was made to contribute to the growth of Bellegarde. 


QVITHIN the past few days the Boston City Government 
\ has made a change in the ordinances regarding the occu- 

pation of streets for purposes of building, and according 
to the present reading of the rules more can be required from 
builders than heretofore. Before the recent amendment it was 
required that every time a street was occupied for the purpose 
of building or making alterations, there must be placed a fence 
on the outside line of the street territory granted, and outside 
of that fence the licensee was bound to lay down a plank walk. 
This was the law and laws know no exceptions; but taking the 
city proper and the outlying wards together, it was never ob- 
served in half the building operations. The needlessness of 
compelling its observance in the suburban wards was readily 
seen, and there the discretionary power of the inspector came 
into play. By the amended ordinance, which has now passed 
both branches of the City Government, any person building or 
making such alterations or repairs as necessitate his use of any 
portion of the sidewalk, is required to erect posts outside the 
passage-way that he provides for foot travel, and to erect a 
covering over that passage-way. The change has been brought 
about largely on the recommendation of the inspector of build- 
ings, who desires no discretionary power in the matter, and 
who complains of having gained the ill-will of certain builders 
by his refusal to grant them certain concessions that they 
thought reasonable. It will be interesting to see if the changed 
ordinance shall be more strictly enforced than the old one was. 
It will look like a needless annoyance to contractors in many 
cases, those, for instance, where only slight and brief repairing 
work is to be performed, and it is not unlikely that a reasonable 
amount of discretion will continue to be exercised by Mr. 
Damrell. The whole matter seems to be one that might more 
wisely be left within the discretionary power of a competent 
city official. This would be far preferable to the supposed or 
pretended enforcement of a iather impracticable ordinance, 
which cannot with justice and satisfaction be applied to differ- 
eut kinds of work in widely-varyiug localities and surroundings. 
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agreeable. A rambling, 
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station, a narrow, dirty 
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nounce the city to be 
quite uninteresting and 
_ not worth the car-fare 
~emmmmmen/) jj. from Narbonne. But 
Srrect arene of THe Prowce Exctance ©» Toulouse 1s full of sur- 
Reeikth Dee Dara on Ven prises to the artist and 
architect; the kind of 
city in which one will plan to spend a day and will find himself lin- 
gering on for a week, to finally leave only with regret at the short- 
ness of so pleasant a period of investigation — that is to say, unless 
the mistral should be blowing from the North, which is enough to 
make one discontented with almost anything. 

The church of St. Sernin is naturally the building which first 
claims attention, being the most conspicuous and pretentious as well 
as in some respects the best piece of architecture the city affords, 
while at the same time it is a fair sample of what may, with a certain 
degree of propriety, be termed the Toulousaine style of brick archi- 
tecture. There has yet to be made a comprehensive study of the 
European brickwork which rises to the dignity of style, but whoever 
undertakes such a task will find a great deal to draw from in the ex- 
treme Southern provinces of France. There is no lack of good 
building stone at Toulouse, if we may judge by what has been done 
in past times, but at one period, about the thirteenth century, brick 
seems to have been greatly in favor, and was used with considerable 
taste in a manner quite different from that adopted in either North- 
western Germany or the valley of the Po. In general, the forms can 
be said to be taken pretty directly from stonework, moulded bricks 
and a few carved stone details being combined with results quite as 
effective in their way as though nothing but stone were employed. 
So far as general style goes all the brick buildings are more Roman- 
esque than Gothic; indeed, the later style made little impression on 
these Southern provinces, and when the Renaissance movement 
began, brick was practically abandoned altogether. In St. Sernin 
the walls are of brick, while the window-facings, the roofs, and in 
general all the ornamental features are of stone. The work has, 
nevertheless, a very bricky appearance, if such an expression may 
be allowed, and especially is this true of the apsis and the tall, cen- 
tral tower, both of which are shown on the sheet of sketches. Gen- 
erally considered, a tower with so many strongly-marked divisions 
would be fussy and tiresome, and as it is, it does not altogether escape 
such a fate, though the angle columns, the connecting belt-courses, 
and especially the bold upper portion help to give considerable dig- 
nity to the whole, so that, when seen from the point chosen for the 
sketch the tower composes quite well with the church. It hardly 
seems a rational way to pile five stories one above the other, cap them 
with a tall brick pyramid and call the whole a tower; but with so 
unmanageable a material as brick any other treatment would hardly be 
successful. A plain shaft would be quite out of keeping with the church. 
It may be remarked in this connection that while there is plenty of 
Gothic and Renaissance brickwork all over Europe, only in Toulouse 
and the vicinity has the Romanesque been adapted to this material. 

The apsis and the tower are the most interesting portions of St. 
Sernin, although there is a very good Romanesque south portal pre- 
ceded by a monumental Renaissance gateway, which has some 
quite delicately-designed details. The interior of the church is 
rather disappointing, notwithstanding the fact of its having been 
restored by Viollet-le-Duc. No brick is used, as such, for the interior, 
all of the isolated piers being of stone. The choir dates from the 
end of the eleventh century, and is pure Romanesque in style, with 
few details and an abundance of plain wall-surface. The construc- 
tion of the nave extended through the twelfth and thirteenth eentu- 
ries, and the west portal, in florid late Gothic, remains uncompleted. 
In plan, the church is five-aisled, with unusually long transepts and 
a circular apsis with semi-circular chapels. A peculiarity of the 
arrangement is that the principal entrance, or, at least, the one which 
is used as such, is not in the transept but opposite the centre of the 
nave. The construction is internal ; that is to say, buttresses do not 
appear to any extent on the exterior, and the flying buttress, which 
is so marked a feature of all Northern Gothic work, disappears en- 
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tirely. The dimensions of the church are three hundred and eighty 
feet in total length, two hundred and one feet in width across the 
transepts, and one hundred and six feet across the nave. The height 
of the central vaulting is sixty-nine feet — rather unusual proportions. 

The tower of St. Sernin is not wholly of brick, as the shafts and 
carved members are of stone. The old church of the Jacobins 
affords an excellent example of what can be done without any stone 
whatever. The tower of this church is placed at one side, opposite 
the centre of the nave. It is octagonal in plan, with a plain, un- 
broken base rising to a height of perhaps forty-five feet, above which 
the disposition is essentially the same as that of the tower of St. Ser- 
nin. ‘The shafts are made with moulded brick, the beli-:ourses are 
likewise of toothed or moulded work, and what shows of the roof is 
brick or terra-cotta, more likely the former. The details are, of 
course, quite simple, but the proportions are excellent and the tower 
builds up very effectively from the plain base to the fretted cresting 
about the top. Unfortunately, it is so surrounded by buildings that it 
is impossible to find any stand-point from which a sketch can be made. 

Another hardly less interesting example of the old brickwork is 
the uncompleted tower adjoining the convent church which is now 
occupied by the Museum. ‘The style is the same as in the two other 
examples, but the moulded shafts about the windows are used more 
freely, the proportions are easier, and had it been completed the 
tower would have been far superior to anything else in the neighbor- 
hood. Here, as in the church of the Jacobins, everything is of brick. 

By reason of its architectural importance no less than its size, St. 
Sernin deserves to be called the cathedral, but this honor is arrogated 
by the church of St. Etienne, at the other end of the city, a struct- 
ure which, from a strictly architectural standpoint, has little to recom- 
mend it, but which forms, both inside and out, the most unique piece 
of picturesque interest in Toulouse. The cathedral faces upon an 
irregular square. On the right of the facade is a tall square tower 
with a plain shaft unbroken except by a heavy buttress projected 
from the front to support a clock dial which is placed about three- 
quarters of the way from the ground. The top of the tower is 
crowned by a nondescript Renaissance gable wall pierced with an 
arch in which is hung a huge bell, while smaller bells are balanced 
on pedestals placed on each corner of the tower. At the right ap- 
pears the outline of the gable, sloping away down on one side and 
stopping short against the tower in a one-sided manner which gives 
an interest the architecture cannot afford, for the huge rose window 
is a clumsy thirteenth-century affair, and the portal beneath, far on 
one side, is of the sixteenth century, and utterly commonplace. The 
interior of the cathedral is very striking in appearance, especially if 
one can see it about sweeping-time just after half a dozen brooms 
have raised a dim, religious cloud in the church — not a difficult thing 
to do, by the way, for the interior never seems over-clean, and Tou- 
louse is notoriously a dusty city. Those who have seen Faust as it is 
performed at the opera-house in Paris will readily believe that the 
artist who painted the scenery for the fourth act must have drawn 
his inspiration from the Toulouse cathedral. At any rate the effect 
of both is the same. One enters a broad nave, in a single aisle, 
beneath a low, barrel vault. ‘The view at the end is broken by a 
single, huge, round pier rising just as the pillar before which Mar- 
guerite prays, and disappearing behind a low round arch just as the 
painted pillar disappears behind the drops. And in the distance, at 
the left, is a half vista into a richly elaborate choir filled with carved 
stalls, shining brasswork and deep-toned marbles, while a corner of a 
Gothic vault and a heavy red curtain close the scene over which the 
strong-colored light from a few windows high on one side throws a 
theatrical glow such as is seldom seen in a cathedral. But it is a dis- 
appointment, in spite of its picturesqueness. The choir is rich, but 
decidedly bad; the stained-glass glory comes from modern windows, 
poor in design ; and when one reaches the choir-rail and looks back 
all the charm disappears and there remains only a badly-built, half- 
finished church. The single-aisled nave appears to have been the 
original building. In the late Gothie period the choir was iorn down 
and the present one built, but with its axis on a line with the left 
wall of the nave, the intention being doubtless to eventually com- 
plete the whole on the same extensive scale. Perhaps the Albigenses 
objected to the scheme. At any rate, the cathedral remains uncom- 
pleted, and, considering the effect from the entrance, one can hardly 
wish it otherwise. 

There is but one other Toulouse church which attracts any atten- 
tion. The church of Notre Dame la Blanche, locally known as the 
Dalbade!, has an interesting square brick tower and an attractive 
portal of the early Renaissance period, in the tympanum of which 
is a noteworthy attempt at decoration in the way of a large group in 
terra-cotta, modelled in high relief and glazed and colored in Della 
Robbia style, an exact copy of Fra Angelico’s celebrated painting 
of the Coronation of the Virgin, which is in the Museum of the 
Louvre. It is interesting as an attempt, though the success thereof 
is doubtful, especially as Fra Angelico hardly seems to call for the 
early Renaissance setting which is here employed. 

There is a great deal of Renaissance work in Toulouse, for the 
most part quite early in style, and seeming more like Spanish work 
than anything of purely French origin. The Hotel de Ville had 
considerable work in this style, but it is now being torn out to make 
place for modern improvements, so that nothing will remain but one 
large portal in an inner court. Near the church of the Jacobins is 
an old hétel, originally erected by Bernuy, the Spanish merchant, 


~ 1 See pages 103 and 147. 
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who gave his bond for the ransom of Frangois I. The building now | PICTURES OF THE SEASON IN NEW YORK.!—IV. 

forms a part of the Lycée, and the fine court-yard is being judiciously , 

restored by the Commission des Monuments Historiques. ‘The sketch DO not think that ‘he b 
shows the most pleasing corner of the court. The work is so decid- KivoCK, ER, Germ — Sixty-first Annual Exhi- i 
edly Spanish in appearance that it is more than probable a Spanish tion of the National 


Academy of Design calls for 
any very extended notice in 
this place. More and more 


architect gave the design. Besides this there are Renaissance hé/els 
in Toulouse of all grades of excellence and style. Most of them are 
fragmentary or in ruins, or are so hidden away among modern con- 
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structions that it is not easy to find them, though they are none the sys the Academy shows are los- P 
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less interesting when found, and cause one to eye every old house ing their former prestige in » 


the eyes of all who are really 
interested in art — either as 
producers or as amateurs— 
though much of it still sur- 


curiously, for there is no telling what rare treasures may be concealed 
behind a bare stucco wall. ‘The large gateway shown on the sheet 
of sketches is one of these stray bits, a fragment of the arsenal, and 
in a much more dilapidated condition than would be inferred from 
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; the drawing. The Hotel Lasbordes is one of the many structures vives with the “ general pub- 

a due to Nicolas Bachelier, a Toulouse architect who flourished in the lic.” The average of the 
early part of the sixteenth century, and endowed his city with the pictures shown this year Bs 
best of the old work now remaining, besides building the long, irregu- was certainly higher than it 


lar bridge over the Garonne which continues to bear the name of the would or could have been a 
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Pont Neuf. 

‘The Museum of Toulouse has the reputation of being one of the 
richest and most interesting outside of Paris, and it certainly is such 
in some respects. It is installed in an old convent which itself is 





generation ago; but was as 
certainly low compared with 
what it ought to have been 
to-day. Innumerable can- 





hardly of less interest than the collections. ‘The entrance is into a vases appeared, fresh from 

‘ small cloister, a charmingly picturesque bit of Renaissance work; the studio, which savored of 
brick pilasters, low, broad arches, a stuccoed wall above broken by a a period that — were it not ; 
few simple windows and some niches for statues; a shallow brick cor- | for these very exhibitions—we might call historical; canvases which ¥ 


nice neatly proportioned to the whole, a heavy ivy climbing over one made us question whether we had really grown very much in art 





corner of the court, a white marble Diana put upon a pedestal in the | since they could be tolerated by any committee of admission. Side Ki 
centre against the strong, dark tones of the brickwork; a fountain | by side with them hung very many ‘others which, being merely com i 
plashing gently in some hidden nook, and the warm flood of southern | monplace and uninteresting, had a certain worth by contrast; and ¥ 
sunshine which makes almost anything pleasing; not a great amount | then there was a small sprinkling of really good things with very, 3 
of architecture, perhaps, but a very comforting spot to come to and | very few of exceptional interest or charm. Mr. Inness was easily is 
meditate upon whether architects were not mach happier before such | first with a beautiful large “ Wood Interior,” and several smaller F 
things as T’-syuares and triangles were invented. Adjoining is a | landscapes. Mr. George Inness, Jr., showed an interesting storm- k: 
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larger cloister enclosed by an open arcade, with coupled columns and 
lobed arches, which remind one that the Moors were masters of Tou- 
louse for a short time, and left an influence behind them, when they 
were driven back across the Pyrenees. In this cloister were formerly 
kept most of the antique fragments found in the vicinity of Toulouse, 
foremost among which were the Romanesque capitals and fragments 


threatened landscape with horses; Mr. Porter an attractive but not 
wholly excellent portrait of a beautifully-dressed young woman; Mr. 
Frank Millet a charming interior and a delightfully-painted figure of 
a Greek girl; Mr. Barse —a new comer . if I mistake not, but evi- 
dently a well-trained painter —an “ Interior of a Plaster Shop,” re- 
markable not only for the treatment of white tones in strong light, 


of carving so familiar to all who have studied Henri Revoil’s “Archi- | but for the characterization of its single figure; Mr. Alden Weir the 
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tecture Romane.” Jately the Government decided to enlarge the | head of a young girl, called “ Reverie,” that was beautiful in execu- 3 
Museum, or rather to render habitable certain portions of the old | tion, and charming in sentiment—one of the most thoroughly artistic 
convent, and now the fragments are piled together in a side-room | though not one of the most striking products of the year; Mr. Butler " 
. 7) as . . . j . > ” . Q 

where they are inaccessible to the general public, though a little silver | an “Italian Peasant,” savoring strongly of the mere model, but not 
will usually unlock the doors. The paintings in the Museum are like | without much attractiveness; and Mr. Lippincott, a very well-painted Fs 
those in most of the French provincial collections — only the leavings of | girl’s head. And there were also good and characteristic if not re- ‘i 
what Paris did not want, with a few pieces of merit by local artists. markable examples of Mr. Bolton Jones, Mr. Ross Turner, and Mr. Ef 
loulouse is a convenient centre for excursions in several direc- | F. 8. Church. The best portraits were a somewhat eccentric and y, 
tions. To the north is Albi, too well known to require comment, and mysterious, but very vital and artistic half-length of Dr. McCosh, by FS 
Cordes, one of the most picturesque cities in Southern France, by | Mr. Alexander, and a fine and vigorous likeness of a physician, by i 
reason of yap camera wn 4 jo op towers age nedg-enye | <P ecpemer oe be isa aap. -— gaa that, re E 
century, and its quaint old houses of the same period. ose by is | all the good portrait-painters we have to-day —the two just name: s 
St. Antonin, with a curious hétel de ville of the twelfth century. being but examples among many — the “ official” portrait so seldom, q 
To the west is Moissac, and near it the little village of Laynac, whose | even yet, falls to accomplished hands. In this exhibition, for exam- 

fine Romanesque church merits study. Farther on the same line is | ple, we had to set against the one confided to Mr. Johnson by the 

Auch, claiming the finest Gothic cathedral in the south of France, | College of Physicians and Surgeons, three which had been given to 
° ° > | . r . ° 4 & 

though that does not necessarily imply very much. And finally, to | the brush of the P. N. A.,—who can certainly not be said to improve 

the east are Carcassonne, Narbonne and Elne, each with a store of | with the lapse of time. ‘Two of these were commissions from Cornell 

Romanesque and early Gothie architecture. One who cares for this | University, and the other from the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

old work, and is willing to put up with the discomforts of poor hotels | One cannot but forgive the “general public” for so often going 

can easily pass a month in and about Toulouse to good advantage, | astray in its judgments, when one remembers that it is just such 

and then not exhaust the country. C. H. BLacKkALL. bodies as these which ought to lead it in the better path; ought to 
sainiien saintatindiataedeae. | teach it that artistic excellence is a matter to be decided upon other 
| ‘ . P > ing ¢ rs j Ww “estioe 4 
Evectrric Cars at Bracxroot.— To Blackpool, the Lancashire | grounds than those of nominal rank and time-worn prestige. E 


The three Hallgarten prizes, bestowed by the votes of the exhib- 
itors at large, fell respectively to Mr. Perey Moran, for an extremely 
well-painted, sufliciently individual and very attractive interior with 
two figures— one of the daintiest trifles we had seen for a long time; 
to Mr. Irving Wiles for his ‘‘ Corner in a Restaurant,” which had a 
single actual figure with others seen in the mirrors’ reflections, and 
was very cleverly handled; and to Mr. Coflin for a very good moon- 
lit “Harvest Field.””. With none of these awards was one inclined 
to quarrel; but there has been well grounded and universal discon 
tent expressed with the award of the Clarke prize “ for the best fig- 
ure-composition painted in the United States.” Here again the ex 
hibitors were the voters; but, we are told, Mr. Satterlce’s picture 
| as weak in idea as in execution—was selected rather because of his 
personal popularity with the younger generation of exhibitors (among 
whom he has many pupils) than in strict accordance with really con- 
scientious judgments. | do not like to gossip—in print—and I hope | 
have a due sense of the fact that unkind personalities are every where 
to be avoided. But the statement just made has been so often printed 
already and, so far as I have been able to discover, without any con- 
tradiction following, that it can hardly be called gossip now. And 
whatever unkindness it may hold as regards one artist, is offset, | 
am sure, by the fact that it is but simple justice to many others to 
say that the prize was infinitely better deserved by them, If awards 
of this sort are to mean anything at all—are in the least to further 


Brighton, is due the credit of introducing to a doubting public an elec- 
tric-tram service so constructed 2s to be of no more hindrance or danger 
to ordinary traffic than is the -ommuon horse-tram. The realization of 
this as a work-a-day fact, even 1 « holiday resort like Blackpool, is a 
hundredfold more impressive t! the sight of it in an exhibition such 
as the Inventions last year. The principle is very simple. Under each 
‘ar is an electric motor of eight horse-power, and the electric force nec- 
essary to set the engine in motion and keep it at work is conveyed by a 
flexible conductor hanging from the car, which is in contact with a pair 
of continuous copper tubes in the slit below the roadway. These cop- 
per tubes are stored with a constant supply of electricity,and from them 
the electric motor draws through its conductor, which travels along with 
it, just as much or as little power as it may happen to require. Exactly 
in the same manner as a steam-engine takes steam from the boiler in 
proportion to the power required, so does the electric motor draw upon 
the electric force in the conductors. It is, in fact, as if a locomotive 
steam-engine could take up its steam while in motion, as some of the ex- 
press-engines now take up water, freed from all the weight of boiler, 
water, and coal, and having simply the cylinder which transmutes the 
steam-pressure into horizontal motion in the direction required. ‘The 
ultimate source.of power is, as is frequently the case in more kinds of 
power than this, modestly withdrawn from public vision. ‘There are 
the steam-boilers and the heavy mechanism for the generation of the 
electric force, which is transmitted continuously into the copper conduc- 
tors ready for the requirements of the motors. This may or may not be 
the beginning of a revolution in locomotion, but at least there is no room 
for doubt as to the possibility of electricity being adapted for this pur- 
pose.—Pal | Mall Gazette. 





1 Continued from page 175, No. 537. 
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the generous wishes of their founders — it is certainly right that the 
public should be told if there is any patent miscarriage of justice as 
regards them. 

An interest'ng picture which was out of the competition—as not 
having been painted in America—was Mr. Robert Koehler’s 
« Strike,” which showed a dreary, smoky common with “ works” of 
some sort in the background, and in the foreground an excited group 
of laborers parleying with the master who stands upon the steps of 
what, | imagine, was meant to be a “ palatial mansion.” Neither in 
the suggestion of this, nor in the characterization of the master was 
the artist very successful; and the groups of workmen, though well 
composed for general effect, were not very dramatically realized to 
close inspection. But there was much good painting on the canvas, 
especially in the background and atmosphere; and though one could 
not call it a real success, it was an encouraging sign of earnest am- 
bition and the effort to grapple intelligently with a characteristically 
modern subject. 

There were other good things in the exhibition, of course, notably 
among the landscapes. Yet nothing remains which seeims to me to 
call for special notice save Mr. Warner’s excellently realistic yet ar- 
tistic bust in plaster of Mr. Blair. 

The “ Impressionist” exhibition, as every one must have heard by 
this time. has been the great sensation of the year. I mean among 
the inner circle of the initiated or the would-be initiated in art. In 
popular attraction it has not even remotely rivalled the Morgan col- 
lection; but the two together have certainly made this a marked sea- 
son in our local history. There is so much to be said about the Im- 
pressionists that I am almost afraid to begin; and it will be better 
to wait perhaps, until, after a brief period of eclipse, they are again 
put on exhibition, and can be studied in that soberer mood, which 
comes when the first blush of novelty has passed away. Their season 
at the American Art Galleries was necessarily short, as the rooms 
were engaged for the Second Prize Fund Exhibition. Their spon- 
sors profess themselves satisfied with the amount of attention they 
there received, but believe it would have been greater the longer they 
had remained on view. So they decided to give them another chance, 
and have actually secured for this purpose the Academy of Design 
itself—a conjunction of ideas which is somewhat suggestive of Saul 
among the prophets! 

The Second Prize Fund Exhibition now open, and hereafter to be 
transferred to other cities, is, [ am told, much better than the first, 
which [ did not see. Certainly it is remarkably good—especially if 
we remember that it bas occurred at the same time with the Academy 
show, and with that of the Society of American Artists which is 
also now open at the Metropolitan Museum. Few of our most note- 
worthy artists are represented, but the high general average is only 
the more cheering on that account. We can dispense for once with 
canvases of exceptional individuality and power since the general 
level of those we have is so respectable; since they give such grati- 
fying evidence of a widespread desire to deal seriously with art — to 
stu ly its methods diligently, and then to use them earnestly, straight- 
forwardly, conscientiously, unaffectedly. 

The money subscribed this year gave four prizes of two thousand 
dollars each. The awards—decreed before the exhibition opened, 
were made by a committee of the subscribers, and with one exception 
have been generally confirmed as wise. ‘This exception is Mr. Clif- 
ford Grayson’s “ Mid-day Dreams,” which shows a French peasant- 
girl sitting, lost in revery, on her wheelbarrow in a potato-field. It 
is undoubtedly a good piece of student’s work, but I think, nothing 
more. Many parts of it are well painted, but in others there is com- 
parative inadequacy; and the sentiment of the conception is hack- 
neyed, and moreover, not very clearly expressed. 

Another prize was taken by Mr. E. E. Simmons’s “ Mother and 
Child,” or “ Poverty,” as the name has also been given. Here again, 
the subject-matter is drawn from French peasant life; but in this case 
there is such individuality and such reality and strength of sentiment 
that one is quite content to have it so. It may seem as though * the 
short and simple annals of the poor” had been told to exhaustion 
upon canvas; but this mother, fallen asleep over her potato-pecling 
with her head on her baby’s bed, strikes us as a new figure imagined 
in a most tenderly sympathetic way, and painted boldly and faith- 
fully without any touch of sentimentality in conception or would-be 
prettiness in effect. The awakening baby is perhaps a thought less 
successful; but the picture as a whole is something more than a good 
bit of workmanship or a good intention—it is a good picture—one in 
which technical ability has been turned to intellectual purpose with- 
out detriment to purely pictorial success. 

These two canvases show life-size figures, but the other two prize- 
winners have worked on a smaller scale. Mr. Millet’s “ Interior of 
an Inn,” explained by the well-known quotation from Shenstone, is 
a most dainty and accomplished piece of work, and not lacking in 
the clear expression of the suggested sentiment. The conception 
speaks too strongly of Mr. Abbey to have the charm of originality 
and the scheme of lighting —a broad, clear illumination falling in 
through the wide, low window, beside which sits the young cavalier 
about to feast on the viands supplied by the pretty servant maid — 
has been so often resorted to of late that one would almost resent its 
recurrence were it less delightfully handled. Yet on the whole Mr. 
Millet has never done so wholly satisfactory a piece of work—one 
which is so truly a picture, and not merely a study of some attractive 
figure. Under the circumstances it certainly deserved its prize, though 
if a somewhat similar work by Mr. Carl Marr had not been excluded 


from competition by the fact of its previous purchase by a private 
owner, it might have made good its claim to the reward instead. The 
canvas in this case is of larger size, but the scheme of lighting is the 
same. There are again two figures, but in this instance they are 
young Dutch women spinning. The title —“ Gossip” — is well inter- 
preted, without over-emphasis; the scheme of color—light and almost 
neutral save for a diflicult blue in one of the dresses—is very delight- 
ful, and the handling throughout extremely accomplished. “We have 
rarely given us, in an exhibition by American hands, so wholly mas- 
terly a passage as the window-ledge with its flowering plants in this 
canvas; and rarely indeed a canvas in which we care so little to pick 
out one item of interest and forget the rest. Mr. Marr, I may add, 
is a young artist from Cincinnati, who, a few years ago, frequently 
appeared as an illustrator in our magazines, but of 
studying at Munich. 
him to study longer 


late has been 
One cannot but think there is small need tor 
-cannot but wish he may now come home, and 
devote his accomplished brush to the portrayal of American themes, 
and the working uf a new instead of the re-working of an old artistic 
quarry, 

The fourth prize-taker is Mr. Ulrish, who began two or three 
years ago, with admirable representations of artisan-life in New York 
but has since transferred his affections to Venice. His prize-picture 
shows the interior of a glass-blowing establishment with numerous 
figures of workmen and on-lookers. Neither in composition nor in 
the scheme of lighting — which essay to render the double illumina- 
tion of daylight and ruddy furnace-glare — is there as much unity as 
might be desired. Yet a very complicated task has been very well 
accomplished, and it is a pleasure to see so serious an effort to deal 
with a difficult problem in a straightforward way — with an effort 
after reality and not after more specious effectiveness. ‘This picture, 
too, well deserves the award which fell to it. And yet there is some- 
thing to be said in the way of criticism of all the awards. In a con- 
test planned, as this avowedly is, to foster the best interests of native 
art it seems to me that some regard ought to be paid to choice of 
subject, or some account taken of the artists’ wish or no-wish to be 
American in art as well as in birth. Of course [ know there is an 
artistic plane that lies above all considerations of nationality. Where 
ideal art is in question, then all we need ask or can ask is that the 
executive should be —an artist. And if our conditions were differ- 


| ent—if we already had a national schoul devoted to the portrayal of 


| of French art. 


national life —then it would matter little if this painter, or if that 
should stray away to foreign lands and try to reveal to us something 
new and unfamiliar. No one would think, for instance, of blaming 
a French plainter, who, like Decamps or Fromentin, should paint 
the East, or like Tissot, should cross the Channel for his themes. 
There are enough men there to stay at home and give the mother- 
land her due, and prevent the possibility of the entire expatriation 
But with us the case is different. Our new material 
is at home—we go abroad merely to find what is old and hackneyed ; 
and the measure savors, not of ambition but of pusillanimity. We 
paint French peasants and Dutch maidens and German boors, not 
because they are good and virgin s ibjects, but, on the contrary, be- 
cause they are easier to paint since so many men have already shown 
us how. Once ina while there comes a good result — such as Mr. 
Simmons’s in this exhibition; but more often—as with Mr. Grayson’s 
pictures — we feel that we are looking merely at a reflex, hearing 
merely an echo, praising merely an imitation. When we get, by 
chance, what I may call an “international” picture (borrowing a 
term from the criticism of current American fiction), we are very 
crateful. Such a one, for instance, was that excellent “ Dutch Inn 
Garden,” by Mr. Chase (described here at length some weeks ago), 
which had a foreign title and a foreign background, but in which the 
figures were palpably American and the whole result American, Lam 
sure, in expression. And we are still more grateful when nothing is 
borrowed—when we see an effort to deal straightforwardly with what 
the gods have given us at home. It is not a poor gift, believe me; 
and one of the most hopeful facts to record of the present exhibition 
is that so many of the youngest generation of exhibitors show a seri- 
ous desire to accept it for what it is worth. 

Mr. Gilbert Gaul, for instance, sends a small canvas called “ Hold- 
ing the Line,” which shows a group of soldiers in the very heat and 
passion of conflict. If it is a little astray in composition—having, I 
think, two focal points instead of one — it is so cleverly painted, evi- 
dently so seriously felt, and so dramatic in its characterization of the 
different figures, that one is tempted to forget all fault-finding in 
simple satisfaction. Larger and more ambitious is Mr. Trego’s 
“ Battery — Halt!” with its long line of mounted men in a delight- 
fully realized gray atmosphere. ‘There is too much evidence that 
“The Horse in Motion” was studied in preference to horses in motion, 
as they would have appeared to the artist’s actual powers of vision, 
and the bodies of the steeds have been given too shiny and metallic 
a texture. But in composition, in dramatic life, and in individuali- 
zation of character there is very much to praise ; and again, in gen- 
eral seriousness of aim and effort. 


M. G. vAN RENSSELAER. 


Mr. B. P. Trowpripce, son of Professor William P. Trowbridge, of 
New Haven, has been appointed supervising architect of the new build- 
ing to be erected for the American School of Archeology at Athens, 
and will leave for Greece in July.— Boston Journal, 
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[Contributors are requested to send with their drawings full and 
adequate descriptions of the buildings, including a statement of coat.) 


ROTCH TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP DRAWINGS — PLATES 


XIII, XIV, XV, XVI. 


THE 


{Issued only with the Imperial edition.] 
THE CATHEDRAL, TOULOUSE, FRANCE. 


COURT-YARD OF THE MUSEUM, TOULOUSE, FRANCE. 


SKETCHES AT TOULOUSE, FRANCE. BY MR. C. H. BLACKALL, ARCH- 
ITKCT. 
For description, see “ Notes of ‘Travel,” elsewhere in this issue. 


FOR HON. H. P. DENMAN, WASHINGTON, D. C. MESSRS. 


WHEELER & FULLER, ARCHITECTS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


HOUSE 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, MT. HOLLY, N. J. MESSRS. PURSELL & 


FAY, ARCHITECTS, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


STEEL.! 

AD the question 

“What is steel?” 

been asked twenty- 
five years ago, said the 
lecturer, there would 
have been no difficulty 
in giving an answer, 
which, if it had not been 
the correct one, would at 
least have been one on 
which all metallurgists 
would have been agreed. 


THE 


HISTORY OF 
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a i ee 1 A a The manufacture of iron 
it ’ and its conversion into | 


steel has been so changed 
by new and rapid proc- 
esses, and 
ful results have been ac- 
complished, and are now 





the oldest and ablest men 
engaged in the art stand 





such wonder- | 


timid and uncertain as to | 


entirely by their composition, rather than by their mode of manufac- 
ture. There is no question about which there is more disagreement 
than there is about the proper proportions which should be had in 
the composition of good steel, and there is no more puzzling question 
than that of accounting for some of the wonderful things that hap- 
pen, both in making steel, and in using it for structural purposes. 
Passing over the scriptural references to this metal, and the uses 
known to have been made of it by the people of India in the days of 
Alexander, and centuries afterwards by Christian and Saracen in 
the Wars of the Crusaders, the lecturer chose a date a little more 
than one hundred years ago, as that when steel-making may be said 
to have had a beginning in England, from which it has grown in im- 
portance up to the present hour, About this time there was living 
in Sheffield, Eng., a man by the name of Huntsman. He was a 
watch and clock maker, and he had so much trouble in getting a steel 
that would answer for his springs, he determined to make some steel 
himself. He experimented for along time in secret, and after many 
failures he hit upon a process that produced a superior quality of 
steel. The best steel to be obtained at that time was made by the 
Hindoos, and it cost in England about $50,000 a ton; but Huntsman’s 
steel could be had for $500 a ton, and as he found a ready market for 
all the steel he could make he determined to keep his invention se- 
cret, and no one was allowed to enter his works except his workmen, 
and they were sworn to secresy. But other iron and steel makers 
were determined to find out how he produced the quality of steel he 
made, and this is how they accomplished it at last. One dark and 
bitter cold wintry night a wretched-looking beggar knocked at the 
door of Huntsman’s works and asked shelter from the storm that was 
raging without. The workmen, pitying the supposed beggar, gave 
him permission to come in and find warmth and shelter near one of 
the furnaces. Ina little while the drowsy beggar fell asleep, or at 
least seemed to do so, but beneath his torn and shabby hat his half- 
shut eyes watched with most eager interest every movement made by 
the men about the furnaces, and as the charging of the melting-pots, 
heating the furnaces, and at last pouring the steel into ingots took 
several hours to accomplish, it is hardly necessary to add that the 
forgotten beggar slept long, and, as it seemed, soundly, in the corner 
were he lay. It turned out afterward that the apparently sleeping 
begger was a well-to-do iron maker living near by, and the fact that 


| he soon began the erection of large steel works similar to Huntsman’s 


was good evidence that he was a poor sleeper but a good watcher. 
From this time on Sheffield crew, to become the great steel centre 

of the world, and it doubtless would have continued as such but for 

the invention of another Englishman, who like Huntsman, was no 


| steel maker, but who has made an invention in the conversion of iron 
| into steel that has revolutionized not only steel making but numerous 


other industries, which use for their prosecution that metal in various 
forms. The name of this great inventor is Henry Bessemer. He 
was born at Charlton, in Hertfordshire, England, in 1813. While 


| still a young man he showed a decided genius for mechanical pur- 


suits, and his father wisely purchased for him a beautiful Holtzafbel 
foot-lathe, on which he early began what has since become a splendid 
career. At the age of eighteen he left home for London, knowing, 


| as he has since said, “no one;” he, however, on his arrival there, 


began work as an engraver and modeller, and soon found plenty to 
do. But he had a genius for inventing as well, and hearing in sume 
way of the enormous frauds practised upon the Government by the 
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being accomplished, that | 
| 
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use of counterfeited and cancelled stamps, he began the study of the 
subject ; and after a long time produced what he thought was a very 
much better system. It seems that he sueceeded in producing a very 
elaLorate and costly stamp, which required skilful worknien and 
elaburate machinery, such as only the Government could afford to 
make. It was at last proved to the satisfaction of the stamp depart- 
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Jt waar Lixca, Taty, Wet Doorway, made so gradual that it 
Arzea Lewes AA /xercn Beams is now very difficult to 
say where the iron leaves off, and where the steel begins. 
Steel is at the same time one of the most useful, and one of the 
most remarkable of metals. Its origin, nomenclature, and its ever- 
varying relation to iron, have puzzled the ablest metallurgists of the 


ment that by its adoption, and by securing the services of the in- 
ventor, to superintend their manufacture, the revenues of that depart- 
ment would be largely increased. At last, after much time had been 
consumed by the negutiations, an arrangement was perfected by 
which both his stamp and his services were secured to the Govern- 
ment. It seems that he was at this time engaged to a young lady, 
and was only waiting to obtain this position, in order to be in a posi 


But wonderful as is its composition, and wonderful as is the effect 
upon its composition by even the slightest addition, increase or ab- 
sence of any one of its component parts, its behavior is more wonder- 


tion to marry her. Feeling that the consummation of his hopes was 
near at hand he went to pay a visit to his intended, and believing 
that she would be equally interested in the invention which would 
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world, and to-day it is as far as ever from being a settled question. | 
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ful than all else, and far more difficult to be accounted for. In the 
times when the fate of empires, as well as of individuals, was settled 
by hand-to-hand encounters, warriors were wont to speak of their 
“trusty blade,” but trusty as they thought them there often came a 
time when they snapped asunder without note of warning. In ro- 
mance and song we are told of the noted steel blade of Saladin, 
whose matchless temper and keen edge, handled with the dexterity 
of its owner, would cleave in twain the most gauze-like texture the 
looms of Cashmere could produce as it floated in the air, while the 
massive sword of different temper, wielded by the powerful arm of 
Richard the Lion-hearted, would at one blow sunder a bar of iron. 

In a general way it may be said that all metals, whether known as 
cast-iron, wrought-iron, malleable-iron, shear-steel, blister-steel, cast- 
steel, as well as open-hearth, Bessemer, Chrome, Clapp-Gritliths and 


other steels, are one and all iron having different percentages of car- | 


bon, silicon, phosphorus, sulphur, manganese, etc.; and the strength, 
ductility and hardness of these various metals are influenced almo:t 

Extract from an a-idress delivered by M. .J. F. Holloway, President of the Cuy- 
ahoga Steam Furnace Co., and published in Jron. 


might be changed daily. 


add so much to their future happiness, he took with him a sample of 
the stamps he had designed and explained to her the difficulties to be 
overcome, and how he had succeeded in overcoming them. He ex- 
plained that one of the most desirable things to be accomplished was 
to so make the stamp that it could not be used more than once. As 
the young lady looked at it she said: “1f you could print the date on 


| it, that would prevent its being used again.” The idea struck him that 


he could make the die so as to insert movable type, so that the date 
He at once changed his device; but little 
did he or the young lady dream what would be the result of the im- 
provement. Mr. Bessemer, relying upon the good faith of the Gov- 
ernment officials, with whom he had so long been negotiating, took 
his new and improved stamp to them for their inspection; and to the 
credit of the Government officials be it said, they at once saw the 
value of the improvement, and what was more, they saw that by 
adopting it they could use their old stamp dies, and could also do 
without any stamp superintendent. So they ccolly ignored the in- 
vention and the inventor, and, as he afterward said, “1 had no patent 


to fall back upon, and I could not go to law if I had wanted to do so, 
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for my money was all gone; so, sad and dispirited, and with a burn- 
ing sense of injustice, | went away from the stamp office too proud 
to ask a favor that was undeniably my right.” Mr. Bessemer, how- 
ever, was not entirely discouraged, but went on and made a very im- 
portant invention in the manufacture of what is known as gold paint 
or Bessemer bronze. 

The circumstances which led to the invention which has chiefly 
contributed to the fame of Bessemer are graphically described. He 
had invented an improvement in ordnance and projectiles, and about 
the time of the Crimean War endeavored to induce the English Gov- 
ernment to give it a trial; but the obstacles thrown in his way dis- 
heartened him, and he went to Paris, where at a dinner he met Prince 
Napoleon. The Prince, on inquiry about the invention, became very 
much interested in it, and asked Mr. Bessemer to show it and explain 
its merits to the emperor, which he did soon after. The emperor 
urged him to continue his experiments, and at the same time he 
placed in his hand a sum of money to defray the cost of them. Some 
time after, when Mr. Bessemer had built a gun, and with his im- 
proved projectiles proved tothe French military authorities the value 
of the invention, a general who witnessed the trial said, “ Yes, the 
shot rotate properly, but if you cannot get stronger metal to make 
your guns of, the shot will be of little use.” It was this incidental 
remark made by a French officer that first turned the thoughts of 
Mr. Bessemer into that channel, the following of which has produced 
the most marked change in metallurgy that the world has ever wit- 
nessed. Mr. Bessemer immediately returned to England, made a 
tour of the principal iron-works, and began a study into the processes 
by which iron end steel were produced. He than began to experiment 
in a small way, seeking to improve iron in various ways; but with- 
out much success; he built up one furnace after another, only to tear 
them down again. ‘This continued for a year or two until at last the 
idea came to him to try to purify iron by blowing through it while 
melted. He first began by melting eight or ten pounds in a crucible, 
and blowing air through it by means of a movable blow-pipe. He 
found that he could make good iron, but that was all; but it encour- 
aged him to goon. He then built a small furnace or cupola, which was 
open at the top, and hada number of small holes through the bottom, 
through which he was to blow the air. He had it heated up and 
hung over it by a chain a round lid such as is used to cover holes in 
the sidewalks. When all was ready, be told his workmen to pour 
the melted iron into the top of the furnace and onto the air, and then 
to drop the lid over the opening. ‘The men turned the metal in 
but when it struck the air that was rushing in at the bottom, it pro- 
duced such a frightful roar and so filled the whole place with flames 
and sparks, that the men fled to save their lives. As the air-cock 
was close to the furnace no one could get near enough to it to shut it 
off, and so it roared and blazed away undisturbed. Soon the lid 
that hung over the mouth got hot, and melting away, dropped down 
into the fiery mass. As they looked on in amazement they observed 
a change in the color and in the fierceness of the flames, until in a 
short time it died down so that they were able to get close enough to 
shut off the blast and stop the process. When the furnace had cooled 
down, they examined the metal, without having the slightest idea of 
there being anything peculiar about it, but a close scrutiny revealed 
the fact that it was not iron—it was steel. Thus all at once, by what 
had seemed to be a most undesirable accident, there leaped into exis- 
tence the most wonderful transformation of metals the world had 
ever seen or known, and had the wildest dreams of the most studious 
alchemist of the oldest time come to pass, it could not have equalled 
what Henry Bessemer had accomplished that day in the old house 
in which Richard Baxter once lived and wrote. While Bessemer 
had, as it were by accident, made steel by blowing air through melted 
cast-iron, he was a long way from having made it in an engineering 
or a commercial success, and he travelled a long and rugged path ere 
that was accomplished. ‘That at last it was so made is in part due 
to the skill and ingenuity of an American engineer, Alexander L. 
Holly. This in brief is the story of Henry Bessemer and of his first 
experiment in converting iron into steel. By subsequent changes 
and improvements it has grown up to be a process not only of great 
interest but of great importance as well. 

In various parts of our country have been built up vast steel-works 
where by the introduction of air beneath a body of from six to ten 
tons of molten iron, blown at a pressure that will not permit the fluid 
n e‘al to fall into the open holes in the bottom of the converter, iu the 
short space of from twelve to fifteen minutes the entire mass is 
changed from crude cast-iron to steel. From a recent report of a 
Bessemer steel plant I find that in twenty-four hours they made 90 
heats in their converters, aggregating a total of 883 tons, and during 
the same time they rolled, 2,597 steel rails, weighing 856 tons. Com- 
pare this with the old-time method, where a group of Hindoos with 
their pig-skin bellows and bamboo reeds worked all day long to fuse 
a little lump of ore into a pasty mass, which they afterward melted 
in aclay pot, and then hammered into a knife blade. No wonder 
the world moved slow in those far-off days, when iron and steel were 
so hard to get, and no wonder it moves fast now that both are so 
abundant. ‘The Bessemer steel-works, all of which have been built 
within but a few years, have now a combined capacity that has 
yielded steel enough to cover all civilized lands with a net-work of 
railroads; has laid numerous cables under almost every sea; has 
filled the air with iron and steel pathways, over which lightning har- 
nessed to thought has made distant lands our neighbors. 

In 1728, John Page patented a process in England, in which he 





mixed certain vegetable and mineral substances with melted cast-iron, 
and then directed a blast of air down on it to refine or decarbonize 
it. Thus more than one hundred years before Bessemer he paved 
the way for that wonderful process which has done so much for the 
world to-day. In 1761, John Wood patented a process of melting 
cast-iron in a furnace and then mixing wrought-iron scrap with it, a 
process which one hundred years later became an established indus- 
try, now so well known as the Siemens-Martin steel. In 1771, the 
word steel is first mentioned in connection with an application for a 
patent, and just one hundred years ago Henry Cort, of England, ob- 
tained a patent for converting cast-iron into wrought-iron by means 
of a process since known as puddling, which consisted in melting the 
pig-iron in a bath of cinder, and stirring it with a bar until the sili- 
con, carbon, sulphur, phosphorus and other impurities are removed, 
when the pasty mass was hammered down into slabs or billets, and 
afterwards by means of grooved rolls drawn into bars or rods. 

A later and by far more important patent was the one awarded to 
Henry Bessemer in 1856, and which consisted, as | have told you, in 
blowing air up and through a mass of melted cast-iron for the pur- 
pose of ridding it of its impurities, and thus converting it into steel. 
Others had previously used steam to bring about the same result, but 
they found the component parts of steam would not as readily unite 
with the impurities within the melted iron, and besides, it tended to 
chill the metal. 

Mr. Holloway concluded his address by repeating the following 
description, written by M. A. L. Holly, of a night-scene in the con- 
verter room of a Bessemer steel-works: ** The cavernous room is 
dark, the air is sulphurous, the sounds of suppressed power are mel- 
ancholy and deep. Half-revealed monsters, with piercing eyes crouch 
in the corners; spectral shapes ever flit about the wall, and lurid 
gleams of light anon flash in your face as some remorseless monster 
opens its red-hot jaws for its iron rations. ‘The melter thrusts a spear 
between the joints of its armor, and a glistening yellow stream spurts 
out a moment, and then all is dark once more. Again and again he 
stabs it, till six tons of its hot and smoking blood fills a great caldron 
to the brim. Then the foreman shouts to a thirty-foot giant in the 
corner, who thenceforth stretches out his iron arm, and gently lifts the 
caldron away into the air and turns out the blood in a hissing, spark- 
ling stream, which dives into the white-hot jaws of another monster 
—a monster as big as an elephant, with a head like a toad and a 
scaly hide. The foreman shouts again, at which up rises the mon- 
ster on its haunches, growling and snorting with sparks and flame. 
What a conflict of elements is going on in that vast laboratory, a mil- 
lion balls of melted iron tearing away from the liquid mass, surging 
from side to side, and plunging down again only to be blown out, 
more hot and angry than before ; column upon column of air squeezed 
solid like rods of glass by the power of five hundred horses, piercing 
and shattering the iron at every point, chasing it up and down, rob- 
bing it of its treasures only to be decomposed and hurled into the 
night in roaring blaze. As the combustion goes on, the surging 
mass grows hotter, throwing out splashes of liquid slag, and the dis- 
charge from its mouth changes from sparks and streaks of red and 
yellow gas to thick, full white dazzling flame. But such battles can- 
not last long. In a quarter of an hour the iron is stripped of its 
every combustible alloy, and hangs out the white flag. The con- 
verter is then turned down on its side, the blast shut off, the recar- 
bonizer run in. ‘Then for a moment the war of the elements rages 
again; the mass boils and flames with higher intensity, and with a 
chemical reaction sometimes throwing it violently out of the con- 
verters mouth; then all is quiet, and the product is a liquid, milky 
steel, that pours out into the ladle from under its roof of slag, smooth, 
shining and almost transparent.” 


RECLAMATION OF AMERICAN Swamps. — The level of some of the 
large American lakes has risen since the setthkement and cultivation of 
their borders. The rising of Lake Michigan at Chicago is sufficient to 
be noticeable by those familiar with fixed points along the shore. Salt 
Lake has risen 2 feet since the Mormons settled in that vicinity, and by 
irrigation cultivated the land. There are numerous geological evi- 
dences that the great Salt Lake once filled a large basin, and the pre- 
sumption now is that the uniform rainfall induced by the even distri- 
bution of water on this cultivated land, has brought about the recent 
rise of level. At the present time there are two extensive schemes for 
lowering the surfaces of lakes. The boldest of these projects consists 
in the drainage of the southern portion of the State of Florida, where 
the early Spanish explorer vainly sought for the fountain of youth. 
This region is very nearly level, but slowly rises to an elevation of 


| 60 feet above the sea; it is traversed by small rivers with long names, 


| 000 


conferred by the aborigines, but the rank tropical growth impedes their 
flow. A grant of land has been made to the projectors of the scheie, 
and a canal dredged from the Gulf of Mexico, and by the flow through 
this canal, 4,000,000 acres of swamp have been reclaimed, and it is ex- 
pected that the completion of the work will eventually reclaim 22,000, 
acres. The main canal running across the State will firnish a 
course by which vessels sailing between ports on the Gulf of Mexico 
and the Atlantic coast, will reduce their voyage 250 miles. A similar 
work is in course in California, and contemplates the lowering of Lake 
Tulane 15 feet by means of a canal 40 miles long, thereby reclaiming 
375,000 acres, while water will be used to irrigate and render fit for 
cultivation 400,000 acres of land. The canal will discharge into the 
San Joaquin river at the head of navigation, and it will thereby in- 
crease the dep: and make the river suitable for heavier shipping 


I ngineering. 
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THE EXCAVATIONS IN ST. MARK’S PIAZZA, VENICE. 














The Piazza of St. Mark before 1176. 


PROCESSIONS. 


© 


MONG the most noteworthy festivities held annually by the 
Venetian Republic were the so-called andate, or formal proces- 
sional visits paid vy the Doge and the Signoria to various | 
churches and monasteries of the city. On the Feast of the Holy 
Apostles, one of these processions took place. The Doge, with all 
the gorgeous paraphernalia appertaining to him as Chief of the Re- 
public, issued from the Ducal Palace. He was preceded by eight 
standards, by trumpeters with silver trumpets borne on the shoulders 
of children, by a number of “ Commendatori”’ walking two abreast, 
in blue robes and red caps, and wearing each a small gold medal 
with the emblems of St. Mark on it. Then followed a band of fifes 
and trumpets played by men in red uniforms; afterwards a body of 
Scudieri of the Doge, in black velvet; then the Canons, the Cas- 
taldi of the Doge, the Secretaries of the Collegio, those of the Pre- 
gadi, and of the Council of Ten, and the private Chancellors of the 
Doge in scarlet robes, followed by the Grand Chancellor of the 
Republic (Cancellier Grande) in a senatorial costume. Then came 
the chaplain of the Doge, with a boy bearing a candle, and another 
called the ballot-box boy. After these were borne some symbolical or 
traditional objects, an arm-chair, a cushion and an umbrella. Next 
came the Doge himself, wearing the ducal cap and a beautiful short 
cape or mantle of white ermine, and surrounded by the Oratori (am- 
bassadors, etc.) of foreign powers. The best specimens of the ducal 
cap were to be found in the Renaissance period, when it was made of | 
crimson velvet and surrounded with a golden band set with jewels. 
Following the Doge came the councillors, the Procurators of St. 
Mark, the advocates, the chiefs of the Council of Ten, the minister 
for war, the minister for affairs on the mainland, and then senators 
and magistrates in due order, all in robes of crimson silk with large 
sleeves. 

The whole procession passed slowly across the Piazza to the 
Church of S. Geminiano, which occupied a part of that side of the 
square opposite to S. Mark’s, and which was demolished at the 
commencement of the present century. It was a fair specimen of 
Renaissance architecture, and was designed by Sansovino. 

When the Doge reached the door of the church he was met by the 
priests in rich vestments, sprinkled with holy water, and incensed ; 
then kissed some sacred relic, and entered the church, where he first 
kneeled before the altar, and afterwards, occupying his richly deco- 
rated seat or throne, heard mass, which was sung by the choir of 8 
Mark’s. 

On the conclusion of the mass the Doge returned to the Ducal 
Palace, but the procession assumed a more ecclesiastical character, 
being joined by the priests of the Church of S. Geminiano. “ When 
he has reached the centre of the Piazza,” says an old historian (Mar- 
tinioni, in Sansovino’s Venetia descritta MDCLXIII, p. 497), “on 
the spot where Narsete had founded his ancient church, and the 
priest recalling to him what had happened in the past, and the rea- 
son why he goes on that day-every year to visit his church, reminds 
him of his duty, and invites him to return next year.” At the con- 
clusion of this ceremony the procession passed on its way and entered | 











the palace, where, arrived at the foot of the Giant’s Staircase, it 
divided, and the Doge passing down the centre, ascended the steps 
with all the Signoria, while the priests with their processional cross 
retired to the Church of S. Mark. When the Doge arrived in the 
loggia he turned, and the Signoria and Senate passed before him; 
then, with a salutation, he took leave of them and entered his own 
private apartments. 
8. GEMINIANO, 

When the Emperor Justinian determined to undertake a cam- 
paign against Totila, king of the Goths, he elected Narsete general- 
in-chief cf his armies, and successor to Belisarius. This Narsete 
sought the aid of the Venetians — a nation at that time in its youth, 
but full of promise for the future, brave and experienced in naval war- 
fare, and well acquainted with the lagoons — and promised, in 
return to build two votive churches on the island of Rialto if he 
obtained a decisive victory over the Goths. 

The Goths were vanquished ; Totila and Theja, their kings, were 
killed; and Narsete, mindful of his promise, about the year 554, 
built two churches at Rialto, one dedicated to the martyr S. Theo- 
dorus, the other to the bishop S. Geminiano and the martyr Menna, 
of Egypt. The church of S. Theodore was afterwards included in 
the site of the Basilica of S. Mark, and that of S. Geminiano stood 
opposite it on the other side of a canal which ran across where is now 
about the centre of the modern Piazza. 

The original Piazza of S. Mark was, therefore, much smaller than 
the present one, and may be said to have been bounded by the afore- 
said canal running about parallel with the Church of S. Mark and the 
Ducal Palace where there is now the Piazzetta. 

As the Venetian Republic grew in wealth and power, towards the 
middle of the twelfth century the Doge Vital Michiel, or his successor 
Ziani, determined to enlarge the piazza; and with this object it 
became necessary to fill up the caaal originally bounding it, and to 
demolish the church of 5. Geminiano built by Narsete. ‘This church 
was soon rebuilt at the end of the new piazza, the ecclesiastical 
authorities in Kome having protested against the demolition of the 
old one. ‘The chronicler Caroldo says that the ancient church of S. 
Geminiano was demolished by the permission of the Pope, but that 
the Doge was enjoined to go every year on the octave of Easter to 
visit the new building. Aecording to Sansovino, however, it seems 
that the Doge was at first excommunicated for the action, but was 
afterwards absolved on condition that himself and his successors 
should go every year in penance to the new church, There is 
another and curious account of the same circumstances which declares 
that on the Doge applying to the Pope for permission to pull down 
the church of 8. Geminiano, he got the answer : — 

“You know that the Roman See cannot allow sins to be committed, 
but when they are done it pardons them.” The Doge took the hint, 
demolished the church, and then asked for forgiveness. At all events 
all the chroniclers agreed in the accounts of the annual procession 
or visit of the Doge and Senate to the church of S. Geminiano, as 
described in the preceding article, and the reason for which now 
appears clear. 

The new church built at the end of the enlarged piazza about the 
end of the twelfth century was restored in the early Renaissance 
period by the Doge Loredano, and a little later it was rebuilt by the 
great architect and sculptor Sansovino, who, at his death, found a 
resting-place within its walls. The church itself and his tomb alike 
remained untouched until the beginning of the present century, when, 
in order to complete the Procuratie at the end of the piazza and to 
build the new ball-room of the Royal palace, the church of $8. Gemi- 
niano was finally demolished, and the bones of Sansovino were 
transferred to the church of S. Maurizio. 

THE PIAZZA. 
The plan of the modern Piazza is approximately that which it had 


| at the end of the twelfth century, when Doge Ziani filled up the 
canal Battario. and demolished the Church of 8S. Geminiano, in order 
| to provide the necessary space for the new Piazza. 


The only important alteration since undergone has been on the 
side of the Procuratie Nuove, which were originally in a line with the 
Campanile. 

With the help of a map we can easily trace the line of the canal 
Battario, which bounded the primitive Piazza. Facing the Church 
of S. Mark, and on the opposite side of this canal, stood the Church 
of S. Geminiano, the precise position and size of which are at pres- 
ent only matters of conjecture; and the red stone which now records 
its demolition is placed on the side towards the Procuratie Nuove, 
but is of too modern a date to be relied upon. 

A fourteenth-century chronicle in the Marciana Library has pre- 
served to us a plan of Venice which shows some indications of having 
been taken from one some two hundred years older, before the new 
Piazza was formed, and before the two columns on the Piazzetta 
were raised. In this plan the Church of S. Geminiano is represented 
as standing on the banks of the canal and facing S. Mark’s, while 
the old Piazza is surrounded by a wall with battlements. We have 
no other record of any kind of fortification around Venice except its 
natural one, and a wall which, according to a chronicle of the elev- 
enth century, had been built along the Riva about the year 902, as a 
protection against the Hungarian pirates. A strong enclosure 


| around the island of S. Mark, which contained the Palace, the 


Archives, and the Treasures of the State, is not by any means an im- 
probability, and its existence has been accepted as a reasonable 
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conjecture by some old Venetian historians. Nowadays, theorizing 
dilettanti deny what, in the absence of proofs to the contrary, any 
one is at liberty to suppose may have exisied; and it is to be hoped 
that, fortunately, the excavations which will probably be soon under- 
taken may give some information about the existence of anything 
like a wall enclosing the ancient Piazza. 

Another important point in connection with the Church of 8S. Gem- 
iniano’ has yet to be decided. The Doge Andrea Dandolo, about 
1350, wrote in his celebrated Chronicon that the original church had 
been built by Narsete in the sixth century; but there has arisen a 
confusion between some Greek inhabitants of Venice, named Narsis 
or Narsu, and the celebrated general of Justinian, so that while in 
the chronicle of Altinate the building of 8S. Geminiano is said to 
have taken place in the ninth century, yet in another book of the 
same chronicle the Church of 8S. Mark is mistaken for the previous 
one of S. Theodore; and we have many other evidences of the 
slight importance of the written records which have come down to 
us, in comparison with those which Doge Dandolo saw, consulted, 
and even quoted. 

Fortunately it may be hoped that, owing to the gradual subsidence 
of the soil, some portions of the ground plan or foundations of the 
Church of 8. Geminiano may have remained from its demolition in 
the twelfth century, and these relics, if any are found, will tell us 
more about the origin and antiquity of the building than any mere 
hypothesis, however clever and ingenious. — G. Boni in the Venice 
News. 





A RUN THROUGH THE SALON. 


SWFS usual, the first thing that 
strikes a foreigner on enter- 
ing the Salon, is the enormous 

size of the works. Who can want 

them, and where do they go to? 

Formerly many found their way 

into the churches; but now the 

subjects generally treated do not 
allow of this, and even when they 

do, the reading of a legend or a 

page in sacred history is of such a 

peculiarly modern order that they 

can scarcely be called religious 
pictures. Whether the exhibition 
is better or worse this year will de- 
pend upon the views of the critic 
to a great extent; but no one of 
any catholicity of opinion in art 
matters will deny the extraordinary 
originality of much of the work, 
both in subject and execution. 
There are the usual horrors, 
though perhaps in less force than 
upon some former occasions; there 
are a large number of strikingly 
good pictures, and a still larger 
amount of absolute rubbish. On 
the other hand, the nudities are 
below the average of merit, as are 
also the portraits. Usually the large number of first-rate portraits is 

a striking feature of any large collection of French pictures, but this 

year about a dozen is the limit of what may be called first-rate ones. 

The landscapes are many and very fine. So, too, are the still-life 

pictures, though here, again, one wonders what can be the future of 

enormous canvasses filled with flowers, fruit, fish, and objeis de vertu, 
somewhat larger than life. 

The first picture which strikes one on entering the large square 
central hall, and by far the grandest work of the exhibition, is M. 
Benjamin Constant’s “Justinian.” ‘The emperor is sitting upon a 
marble seat between two porphyry pillars, which divide the marble 
wall into three parts. Behind the throne is a niche containing a 
bronze Victory —a marvel of realistic painting. A ray of sunlight 
falls over this, near the upper part. Justinian is clad in a robe of 
violet velvet embroidered with Greek crosses in gold. An under gar- 
ment is all jewelled, and on his head is a golden diadem, also orna- 
mented with jewels. On two couches on each side of the Emperor 
sit, on one side three courtiers, on the other three churchmen. 
These, too, are all clad in the most magnificent raiment, covered with 
jewels ; while in front is the sitting figure of a swarthy scribe read- 
ing from a papyrus. ‘The color is fine, and the different hues of the 
marble perfectly manipulated. And yet all this blaze of marble and 
of gorgeous stuffs, all this sparkle of gold and of precious stones does 
not detract in the smallest degree from the force of the figures. 
There is immense character displayed in the heads and the expres- 
sions. M. Constant has another picture “Judith,” equally fine, and 
possessing all the characteristics of the painter. 

If the spectator turns round, he beholds the very antipodes of M. 
Constant in every respect— M. Puvis de Chavannes. ‘The painter 
tells us that “ Le Bois sacré aux Arts et aux Muses” exhibited in 
1884 was the * composition génératrice des deux autres subjects: *Vis- 
ion antique’ et ‘Inspiration Chrétie nné,’”’ art being comprised under 
these two terns — one invoking the idea of Form, the other the idea 
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of Sentiment. A fourth panel represents the “Rhone” and the 
“ Saéne,” symbolizing “la Force et le Genie.” This is what the 
author explains; but I doubt any one but himself being able to 
understand the e»:planation. To the ordinary mortal the figures are 
lifeless, soulless, boneless shades against unreal backgrounds of un- 
real buildings or landscape, and in the “ Vision antique,” one is 
further diverted by a troupe of horsemen from the Parthenon, gallop- 
ing along the shore, towards the impossibly blue sea. This, perhaps, 
is the “ Vision Antique,” but where is the Form symbolized? Cer- 
tainly not in the attenuated individuals in the foreground. The fault 
may be on my side in not understanding the true principles of decora- 
tive art; but I should call the panels of M. Montenard, “ Sur la céte, 
en Provence,” of M. Michel, “ Les soins domestiques,” or of M. Ces- 
bron, “ Fleurs du sommeil,” far more truly decorative. At all events 
they would be pleasanter companions to live with. The latter is ex- 
quisite in refined shades of mauve and blue. Two wonderful land- 
scapes by M. Normann, of Norwegian scenery, hang near M. de 
Chavannes. 

One of the new phases of French art seems to be the fascination 
of scenes of misery and want. M. Perrandeau’s “ Misére” is a not 
too disagreeable example of this school, and is well studied and 
worked out. On the other hand, M. Geoffrey’s “Les affamés” is 
repulsive in its hideous truth. ‘The selfishness, the eager hunger ex- 
pressed on the men’s faces, as they look at two starving children 
without sharing their food with them, is true to the life; but it is a 
side of life that it can serve no purpose to paint. There is no need 
to depict the brutality of poor human nature; it is rampant enough 
in the flesh. The same remarks apply to the numberless pictures of 
drunken husbands and long-suffering wives and children deprived of 
the necessaries of life — pictures, in themselves well drawn and 
painted, which are repulsive to all persons of refined feeling, and 
which point their moral in a doubtful and undecided fashion. 

Another curious craze of the younger school is the high horizon. 
Whether in landscape or figure pictures, the main object seems to be 
to place it as near the frame as possible, in opposition to all precon- 
ceived rules of composition, and to the detriment of many an other- 
wise good picture. M. Roll is one of the fathers of this new idea. 
In his “ Portrait de Damoye, paysagiste,” the horizon is on a level 
with the man’s shoulders: consequently the feet of the figures in the 
background are as high as the paysagiste’s elbow, and the ground 
stands upright as a wall. Mr. Pierce sins in the same way in his 
“ Bergére,” a picture full of tender coloring and true sentiment. 

Mr. Ralli’s “ Refectoire dans un convent Grec ” deserves rotice as 
being truthful and not eccentric. M. Raffaelli, on the other hand, is 
eccentric and not too truthful; but he is original, which is something. 
M. Vayson’s “ Chercheurs de truffes ” is most clever and charming in 
color; one scarcely knows which to admire most, the attitude of the 
old man or that of the black and tawny old sow. 

At the head of still life stands M. Vollon, with his red pot, pipkin 
and oil flask, but the number of excellent pictures in this division is 
extraordinary. M. Bail’s study of objects from the Cluny museum— 
the repoussé gold altar, silver cross and censers is only one of many. 

A group of Flemings, Norwegians, Swedes and Dutchmen ought to 
be noticed for their originality and purity of coloring, if their subjects 
are wanting somewhat in the refinement which seems only natural to 
the more southern nations. M. Vos’s “ Refectoire des femmes a 
l’hospice des Vieillards, & Bruxelles,” and M. Melcher’s “ Le préche 
& Stockholm” are both charmingly quaint. M. Larsson’s “En 
Suede,” an enthusiastic artist done up in furs, painting a snowed-up 
farm, is very truthful. So, too, are the sunny landscapes, or rather 
farm-scapes of M. Gagliardini. M. Dagnan-Bouveret’s * Pain bénit,” 
as a study of expression and color, is masterly; the arrangement of 
the figures is not graceful. 

Amongst the portraitists, M. Lefebvre is, as he always was, careful 
studied, refined, but over-labored. MM. Aimé and Marot also have 
good portraits, and M. Fautin must not be forgotten. But at the 
head of all (and a long way ahead, too) is M. E. Delaunay. His 
“Mme... . ” is as masterly as an old master, and the treatment of 
his tones of black superb. Note, too, the beauty of the foreshort- 
ened and gloved arm and hand. M. Paul Dubvis has never done 
anything better than his small portrait. 

The landscapes are difficult to remember, there are so many excel- 
lent ones. M. Hagborg’s soft gray sea and sky is only spoiled by the 
high horizon and expanse of sand. Mr. Pierce errs in the same way, 
in his * Bergere,” and does consequently his best to spoil a very good 
picture. M. Isembert’s “ Avril in Franche-Comté” is a charming 
idy 1, and allthe better for its old-fashioned /ow horizoh ! It is full ot 
sunlight; indeed, sunlight seems quite the fashion now, where for- 
merly gray-day landscapes abounded. It is curious to watch fashion 
in art. ‘This year miracles and tortures seem to prevail as subjects 
for the dramatic painters, and swine of various kinds reign among 
the animalists. Last year mice were the favorites, and a few years 
Talking of animals, | cannot pass by M. Mura- 
ton’s knowing little fox-terrier, looking out of its faded blue house 
door. ; 

Two more Americans who ought to be noticed are Mr. Walter Gay 
and Mr. Thompson; also Mr. Sargent, and still more, Mr. Denman, 
whose “ ‘l'rio,” though somewhat too much an echo of his master, is 
very fine in its arrangement of reds. M. Henner’s “Orpheline” is 
as fine as his “Fabiola” of last year—always the same, and yet 
always fresh; one never tires of this master’s work. : 


ago it was all eats. 


This is only the first impression of an exhibition of some three 
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thousand or more pictures. As to tlie failures, they are many, and 
those of the older men are sad; but it is no use pointing out the 
defects of those whose strength is failing them. The faults of good 
servants in their old age should be passed over in silence. 

S. BEALE. 





OF TRADES UNIONS. 
SU ssia to unions are somewhere 


THE HISTORY 


said to bea natural outgrowth 

of natural laws. However 
this may be, all such organizations 
have been, until a very recent pe- 
riod, plants of very slow growth. 
As long ago as the time of the first 
Edward, English peasants sought 
by united action to alleviate in 
some particulars the hardships of 
their lot, but their efforts, being 
generally directed to the redress of 
special grievances, ceased when 
success, and more frequently fail- 
ure was attained. It was not until 
the beginning of the eighteenth 
century that trades unions began 
to be organized for mutual aid and 
protection and to be permanent. 
The Watch-makers’ Society in 
London was one of a few existing 
in 1703, but they were all equally illegal and abhorent to the senti- 
ment of the ruling classes, their members having no power or influ- 
ence in the State. Hampered by such conditions, little good was 
immediately accomplished, nearly every attempt, no matter in what 
direction, being a crime. 

Still these associations increased in number and importance though 
the ban of illegality was not removed, the Friendly Society of Iron 
Founders, as late as 1810, being obliged to meet in dark nights on 
the wastes and moors in the highlands of the English midland coun- 
tries, and to keep their archives buried in the peat. In those days 
strikes, the only remedies known, were generally accompanied by 
violence, which law undertook to meet with the harshest enactments, 
it being an offence punishable with death, in i812, to destroy a loom. 

The peace which followed Waterloo, stopping the enormous ex- 
penditures of a great war, brought about the inevitable reaction and 
threw out of work thousands of skilled operatives, reducing them to 
almost hopeless straits. All sorts of agitations for the relief of labor 
were conducted and remedies proposed. Naturally, trades unions 
availed themselves of the situation to procure legislation, placing their 
organizations on a local and more satisfactory footing. The act of 
1824 resulted, which declared combinations of workingmen to be 
legal, but only for “improving wages and reducing the hours of 
labor,” any combinations under it “in restraint of trade” being 
criminal, as before. T'wenty-two years later, in 1846, an indictment 
fifty-seven yards long was found against a large number of persons 
for conspiracy in getting up a strike, which rang the changes on all 
known or imaginable means relied upon to bring it about, and which 
resulted in very many convictions. It was decided in 1867 that trades 
unions having rules relating to strikes could hold no property even 
for benevolent or charitable purposes. This being unsatisfactory, a 
royal commission was appointed shortly after the Sheflield outrages 
to examine generally into labor troubles, and among the results of 
its investigation were the act of 1871, declaring trades unions legal 
organizations, and, what was all-important, that the members thereof 
were not liable to indictment for conspiracy. Up to fifteen years 
aro, therefore, it was a criminal offence in Great Britain for work- 
ingmen to unite together for peaceable action in furtherance of a 
strike. 

All legal barriers now being removed, a rapid and marvelous in- 
crease in the organization, influence and resources of labor began, 
so that any statistics a few years old are a long way behind existing 
facts. At the general conference of 1883 there were one hundred and 
seventy-three delegates from one hundred and thirty-five bodies, 
representing 561,091 unionists. The five largest unions doubled in 
the sixteen years previous, and so rapid has been the increase since, 
that the number now in the United Kingdom is supposed to be 
1,000,000. Their funds, in spite of heavy losses from strikes, are 
constantly increasing. The cash balance of the five largest unions 
— engineers, iron founders, carpenters, tailors and stone-masons — 
was, in 1882, £360,000, and their income for the same year was 
£330,000. The seven largest societies expended in 1881, for sick- 
ness, death, superannuations, accidents, funerals, etc., £220,095. 
Labor organizations in the United States and Canada have had very 
much the same history for the same period of time as their British 
brethren, though there never has been the same legal hostility. Such 
was the construction of the law in several States, however, that it 
was thought advisable to procure statutes declaring that combinations 
to encourage strikes were not criminal conspiracies, provided the 
particular act complained of, if done by one person, was not a crime. 
Laws of this character were passed in Maryland in 1884, New 
Jersey in 1883, and New York in 1882. Laws expressly authorizing 
the organization of trades unions were passed in Maryland in 1884, 
and in Michigan in 1885. 














The earliest labor combinations in this country were modelled 
after those in existence in Eng'and. Each trade or craft had its own 
union and worked independently, not only of the outside world, but 
of unions of other trades as well. These unions still continue under 
the name of the Federation of Trades, and a national convention 
meets every year, composed of delegates from each union. But it 
was long ago discovered that the general organization was not strong 
enough for defensive, even without considering the necessity for offen- 
sive, operations. In the event of any difficulty with employers it was 
often found that the union in trouble was left to its own resources 
without any help from other trades or crafts. The mischief was well 
understood long before a practical man was found to apply a remedy. 
The old system was much like that in force under the Articles of 
Confederation, in which each State heard the suggestions of Con- 
gress and then did as it pleased. Evidently a new union was neces- 
sary with a central head and well-defined executive powers. Uriah 
Stephens, a Philadelphia tailor, with six others of like occupation, 
met at his invitation in 1869 and formulated a plan of thorough 
union of mechanics, laborers, tradesmen and others of like sympa- 
thies in an organization to be known as the Knights of Labor. 
Originally so quiet a society as to compel its members to keep secret 
even their membership, it has only been within the last few years 
that its existence has been admitted, and even now reticence is the 
rule as to those matters about which the public is most concerned — 
its strength and pecuniary resources.— Jron Age. 


AN ARCHITECTURAL EMIGRANT’S EXPERIENCE. 














\ HE following por- 
tion of a letter 
received froma for- 
mer fellow-pupil, who, 
after serving his articles 
and spending a year in 
fruitless search for em- 
ployment in one of our 
large provincial towns, 
went out to Australia a 
year or two ago, may 
be of interest to other 
young men in the anx- 
ious state which follows 
the completion of their 
—J pupilage. The writer 
W pow PALACE. VENICE» was a good draughts- 
man, but had little expe- 
rience of practical work. In Sydney, where he landed, he had no 
special influence, but he has done well there. 

“To give a full account of my adventures up to date would take 
more time than I can spare. I got work almost too soon after my 
arrival; had to start work the third day after landing in the office of 
, C. E., architect, mining engineer, surveyor, e%c., at £2 10s. per 
week. I had very little architectural work, and a good deal of sur- 
veying and plotting. I worked up surveying and navigation during 
the voyage, and found neither of them very tough after a bit. In 
the beginning of last year I was sent up to the Clarence River with 
a field party (seven in all, including a Chinese cook), and had about 
three months of as hard work as anybody could wish for. Up before 
daylight; breakfast —salt-horse, bread and tea; worked till dinner 
time — salt-horse, bread and tea; work till dusk, then walk back to 
camp; then tea, of salt-horse, ete. After work we had about an 
hour’s smoking and yarning, then calculations, plotting, ete., till ten 
or eleven, p. M. Oh! it was nice. After leaving the Clarence River 
three of us surveyed the B coal-mine. This was rather better 
fun; we began work at nine Pp. M., and knocked off at five in the 
morning, leaving all the day to ourselves. 

“ The architectural work turned out of that office was something 
fearful to behold; villas of brick, cemented outside, with flat roofs, 
ornamented with gorgeous cement vases, six feet apart, all round the 
blocking-course, and festoons of something like sausages all round 
the front. We never bothered about the details of these grand con- 
ceptions — nothing was given but the plans and specifications, all the 
mouldings, ornament, ete., being left to the contractor’s own sweet 
will. You may guess the pleasing result. I never dreamt to what 
depths bad work could go until now. 

“ After a little of this sort of thing I began to bethink me that if 
duffers like could get on, why should not I? This kept work- 
ing in my head for a while, till at last, after much meditative smoking 
of the Narghili of Delight (clay pipe and Barrett's twist), I made up 
my mind to commence ‘ professional practice’ — ahem! So I mean- 
dered around, and happened on a noodle who was going to build; 
immediately fastened on him, and got it to do, chucked up ——, and 
started! Two young fellows with whom I was acquainted, left the 
Surveyor General’s office and started for themselves as draughtsmen 
at the time I left ——’s, and I agreed with them that we should take 
an office between us, which we did. We have two very nice rooms 
with bath-room attached, in a good central position, for £1 per week. 
At first I could scarcely realize that I was my own boss. Being very 
busy about a month after I started, I engaged a draughtsmen pro 
tem. at £2 per week. He was an old fellow, with big whiskers (I re- 
gret to say mine are not very flourishing yet), and he looked very 
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much likelier the boss than I did —in fact, I once or twice caught 
myself feeling very sneaking and uncomfortable if I happened to be 
a little late in the morning. However, the poor chap got very drunk 
one day, so I parted with him and got a small boy to whom I can be 
condescending. 

“ T have done all sorts of work since starting; nothing comes amiss. 
The first house (a small street one) turned out pretty well, and got 
me two others, which are finished, then alterations and additions to a 
hotel, which is nearly finished. Besides the above I have had lots 
of little things, bits of surveying, levelling, drawing surveyors’ and 
mining engineers’ plans, painting what are called tracing boards for 
the masonic lodge to which I belong, ete. If I get all the work which 


has been promised me I shall do well.”—W. B. in the British Archi- | 


tect. 














T does one good to go over now and then one’s constructional 
] primer, as it were, as almost always it leads to the discovery that, 

little by little, one has fallen into the trick of doing certain things 
in certain ways, and not only this —in which there is no harm — but 
has unconsciously treated analogous things in the same way, and has, 
unconsciously still, made the scope of the analogy cover a too wide 
range of operations — all to be done in one and the same way. A 
deadening process this, smothering the inventive faculties and pre- 
venting the exercise of common-sense and the growth of progressive 
ideas, the result of experience. So it does one good to turn to one’s 
primer again, not necessarily the original primer of one’s ’prentice 
days, but the one last published, with all the newest pictures, the 
plainest type, the most common-sense arrangement, and the latest 
methods. 

Such a primer is this,! which satisfies these requirements in every 
particular, and is, as a mere specimen of book-making, one of the 
things that give one pleasure merely to possess. ‘The facts that Col. 
Seddon is one of the examiners in building construction for the 
Science and Art Department at South Kensington, that the publish- 
ers are the same, and that the books are similar in make-up and gen- 
eral appearance, make us conjecture that Col. Seddon had a hand in 
preparing those three excellent hand-books “ Notes on Building 
Construction,” published some ten years ago. There is the same sim- 
plicity and directness of statement and explanation that will make 
this new book almost as useful as are the older ones, in spite of their 
shortcomings as being adapted to English and not American practice. 
There is more in this book to irritate the American than there 
usually is in English books of the kind, because of the frequent ref- 
erence to patented materials and articles, to say nothing of the price- 
lists and handbooks quoted. These only add to its value at home, 
while they are simply annoying to a foreigner. Still one finds plenty 
to pay for the time spent in looking over the book, and though he 
wonders at the narrowness which imagines that it is worth while to 
devote eight lines to a paragraph on “ bows to keys,” which explains 
that keys for the War Department must have solid bows, with 
“W. D.” stamped upon them, and the carelessness which simply 
says that the use of mastic” has given way in favor of Portl-nd 
cement, but does not say what mastic is or how it may be applied, he 
finds many curious and interesting facts. In the former class may 
be enumerated the curious similarity of two words, neither of which 
has a familiar air to us: “depeter” and “depretor” mean, the 
last a plaster surface finished in imitation of tooled stone, while 
the first may find a footing in our own vocabulary, since it appears 
to be the technical name for an operation which is just now in favor 
here. To depeter — it seems as if the word might be used as a verb 
— is to press into a fresh coating of rough-vast, by means of a board, 
pebbles of different color so as to form set patterns or an effect of gen- 
eral ruggedness. 

Among the interesting facts is a statement that it has been shown 
by Kirkaldy’s experiments that the spalling of cut-stone work may 
be more certainly prevented by bedding the stones upon thin pieces 
of pine, instead of eight-pound lead as used to be the custom. Ex- 
periment has proved that lead does not, as it was supposed to, 
accommodate itself to the irregularities of the bed, while the pine 
does. Mortar joints properly made are, however, safe enough. 
Another fact is that unprotected iron should not be brought into con- 
tact with unseasoned oak, as the gallic acid in the wood quickly 
destroys the metal. 

Among the ingenious devices shown is one by which, in the case of 
hollow outside walls, dampness is prevented from penetrating to the 
inner face, as it sometimes does, by means of the bund bricks. ‘This 
if accomplished by using what is evidently a patented bonding brick, 
itself pierced with several air-spaces running at right-aagles to the 
thickness of the wall, and moulded to such a shape that the end 
which bonds into the outer portion of the wall is one course lower 
than that which is built into the inner portion; in this way the part 
of the bond brick in the air-space slopes up hill. 

1* Builders’ Work and the Building Trades.’ By Col. H.C. Seddon, R. E., 
Superintending Engineer Il. M. Dock Yard, Portsmouth; Examiver in Building 
Construction, Svience and Art Department, South Kensington; Assistant Ex- 
aminer H, M. Civil Service Commissioners; Late Instructor in Construction, 


School of Military Engineering, Chatham, With illustrations. Kivingtons: 
London, 1886. Price, $4.00. 





] . . 
| Among the many excellent hints is one which might be taken to 


heart by inspectors of buildings and the framers of building laws in 
this country. Col. Seddon suggests that it is advisable in works of 
importance that a specimen of the masonry to be required of the 
masons should be built on the site, for their guidance, and as an aid 
in preventing possible disputes as to the quality of the work con- 
tracted for; and as he is careful to say that the sample should not be 
a specimen of perfect, but simply of fair average work, we do not 
see why the suggestion could not be adopted to advantage in the less 
important works which our domestic Buddensieks undertake. 





























THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK. 


HE League will make an excursion to Albany, leaving New York 
by night boat (People’s Line) from Pier 41, foot of Canal Street, 
at six o'clock, on Friday, July 9. Saturday, July 20, will be 

spent in Albany, and the party will leave Albany by night boat in 
the evening. 

Commissioner Perry has kindly consented to meet the members of 
the League and conduct them over the Capitol Building. The City 
Hall, the old Van Rensselaer and Livingston mansions and other 
points of interest will also be visited. 

Architects not members of the League are cordially invited to join 
in this excursion. The cost of the trip will be $4.50, exclusive of 
meals. 

Those who desire to join this excursion are requested to send their 
names al once to any member of the undersigned committee. The 
committee earnestly requests that there be no delay in sending in 
names, as they need to know how many are likely to participate be- 
fore making final arrangements. 

F. A. Wricut, 149 Broadway. Jas. D. Hunter, Jr., 57 Broadway. 
H. LANGrorp WARREN, Chairman, {6 Fulton Street. 











[ We cannot pay attention to the demands of correspondents who for- 
| get to give their names and addresses as guaranty of good faith. } 


DOES THE PROPERTY-RIGHT IN A DESIGN VEST IN 
ARCHITECT OR CLIENT? 
June 5, 1886. 
To THe Epirors or THe AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, — 1 wish to ask you regarding the professional position 
of an architect, and what is just toward an owner in the matter of 
property-right in a design which has been furnished and built for 
him. Some years ago | heard of a case where the owner of one of 
the most expensive and artistic dwellings at Elberon, N. J., felt that 
he had been wronged, and was quite indignant that his architects 
had (as he claimed) repeated themselves in another house, a few 
miles distant, which they had designed. ‘These architects are of the 
highest standing, are noted for their ability and originality, and I 
am sure many would exonerate them wholly from the charge. It 
was simply an approach to similarity in one or two features, and the 
general spirit of the one building which suggested the other that 
occasioned the anger of the client. While a circumstance like this, 
may be salutary to spur up architects and make them study harder, 
may I ask has any one in your opinion a right to expect of his archi- 
tect that in his future practice no design he may carry out shall sug- 
gest or even remotely copy what he has done before. I have had in 
my own experience a somewhat similar case, and it will illustrate my 
question. I enclose to you photographs of the two houses both built 
in New York. The requirements of my client in the one case were 
very similar to those of the other—a corner plot, a stable at the rear, 
and lawn at one side of the house, a central entrance with porch 
filling out the front corner of building, and a covered balcony above 
the entrance. When my second client came bringing me rough out- 
lines of what he wanted with data so similar to what | had had be- 
fore, I did my best to produce an exterior as different as possible 
from my first building ; with what measure of success as is shown by 
the photographs. Kindly let me know what would be your verdict. Has 
the owner of House No. 1 any right to feel that | have wronged him, 
or have done a thing that should be a damage to my reputation as a 
conscientious architect, because to meet the special wants of another 
client, I designed and built House No. 2? 
Yours truly, SUBSCRIBER. 

[Except that the point raised is an interesting one. it would be enough 
to say that in our opinion Client No. 1 has not the slightest excuse for feel- 


ing aggrieved. To be sure, the second house dves slightly suggest the 
design of the first one, as could hardly be helped where the sites were simi- 
lar, and the instructions of the two clients were so much alike that doors 


and windows must come in about the same places: but one building is of 
| brick, the other of stone; one is three-stories high the other only two; while 
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as for styles one suggests Queen Anne, the other Queen Elizabeth. With 
the exception of the porches there are no features which could be called 








identical. So much for the concrete case. The abstract question of an archi- 
tect’s right to repeat a design is analogous at once to the right of an artist to 
sell a replca of a picture ora statue, and to the right of an author to make 


use of a plot identical with that in some book of his the copyright to which 
has passed tu his publ isher. Professional u<age prevents artists from selling 
on es of works already sold, and in the few cases where copies are m: ude, 
usually for museums, the consent of the original purchaser is first obtained. 

Ax to the author, we do not believe a publisher could prevent him from 
using the same plot over and over again, if he thought his reputation would 
stand it: different names and different settings would be enough to make 
it a different book and phan to a new copyright. We think there may be 
an impression that because professional usage reserves to the architect the 
p session of the drawings, it also asserts his right to the design indicated 
by those drawings; but itis not for the purpose of enabling architects to 
reproduce bald copies of their designs that this custom has been established; 
and we think it extreme ly doubtful whether an architect could maintain his 
right to repeat a design alre vady executed fora client. On the other hand, we 
fee] sure that the client could only prevent his architect from building an 
ract reproduction, line for line. To put our opinion briefly, we think that an 
architect can maintain his right to what he would call his “‘ idea,’’ while the 
client can only guard for himself the special embodiment of that ‘‘idea”’ for 
which he has paid. We do not know that a question of this kind ever got 
before a court In spite of the instructions an architect sometimes receives 
from « client who wishes to have a building ** just like the one you built for 
So-and-so.”” he nsually gre fers and generally manages to convince his client 
that he can easily excel his earlier performance, and thou gh what he does may 
very possibly recall what he has done before, as Sullivan's latest opera re- 
ealls his earlier ones, still he cannot be held to have infringed the rights of 
any of his former clients. — Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. ] 


VERANDA SCREENS. 
MIDDLETOWN, Conn., June 12, 1886. 
To tHe Epirors OF THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT : — 

Dear Sirs, —Can you give me the address of parties who make 
screens such as are used between posts to verandas on seashore and 
country cottages? Think they are made of matting, with roll at top, 
to get them out of the way of the weather. If you can oblige us we 
shall esteem it a favor. Very truly yours, 

. ’ Hussarp & Co. 

Some, at leas st, of the screens our correspondent refers to are real East 


Indian **tattas,” which have probably been obtained of com: nission mer- 
chants who handle Oriental goods.— Eps. AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 
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A Test ror Drinkinc Water.—A simple test for drinking water 


is recommended by a German physician, Dr. Hager. It consists of a 
tablespoonful of a clear solution of tannin to be added to a tumblerful 
of water. If no turbidity occurs within five hours the water may be 
considered good. If turbidity occurs within the first hour the water is 
unwholesome. If turbidity is displayed within the second hour the 
water is not to be recommended. Previously, in 1866, Dr. Hager recom- 
mended for travelers, as a precaution in cholera times, the addition of 
the following solution (thirty drops to a liter or quart) to any water 
they might be about to drink: Tannic acid, 5 parts; sirup, 4 parts ; 
distilled water, 6 parts; spirits of wine, 12) parts.—Chicago Daily News. 





Discovery OF a Sratvuettre By Zenoporvus.— Ata recent meeting of 
the Académie des Inscriptions, Paris, M. Ravaisson announced that the 
Museum of the Louvre had received the addition of an interesting 
statuette of Mercury from Entrains, in the department of Niévre. The 
statuette is in bronze, of small size, and is considered to be a copy of 
the colossal statue of Pay de Dome, executed by Zenodorus, under 
Nero. Zenodorus, it will be remembered, was famous for the fabrica- 
tion of culossi. The one ordered by the Averni took ten years to make, 
and cost a sum equivalent to about £355,000. The statue of Nero him- 
self had to be removed by the help of twenty-four elephants. This 
colossal tendency will scarcely be perceptible in a small copy, but, 
happily, Zenodorus was equally famous for his toreutic skill— N. Y. 
Eveni Post. 

Russian Sueer-rrox.— The following method of manufacturing 
Russian sheet iron is given in “ Calvert’s Almanack.” Selected iron is 
hammered into slabs of the right size, and to make a finished sheet the 
slab is passed through rolls, making 75 to 80 revolutions, three or four 
times, after which it is hammered again. Several sheets are then 
heated to a full red heat, covered with charcoal shaken on to them 
from a bag made of coarse linen, and are then piled with covering 
sheets of heavier iron top and bottom. The pile is then worked down 
under a heavy hammer until nearly of the finished size. When cool, 
the hammering ceases, the plates are separated, reheated, and piled 











again with cold plates interposed, the hot and cold sheets alternating in 
the pile. The hammering is then repeated until they are cool, after 
which they are cut to size.— 
Tue Last or a Pennsytvanrta Forest.— A recent 

that the last merchantable tree in the vast hemlock forests that have 
supplied the mills on the Dyberry Creek, one of the tributaries of the 
Laxawaxen river, Pennsylvania, has been and was piloted down 
the river by Bill Kimble, who drove th st log down in 1869. For 
twenty-five years the axe has been at work in these forests and now the 
last tree of value is gone, and with it have gone all the tanneries that 
have enriched their owners. The work of destruction is now going on 
in the Western counties of Pennsylvania, whose tanning industry now 
supplies alinost the entire sole-leather product of the world. It is also 





stated that, as usual, the destruction of the forests has been followed 
by the drying-up of many large streams. The disappearance of the 
forest primeval from our continent is ste: dily going on.—Rochester Her- 
ald. 





PLUMBING IN AMERICA—FROM AN EnGuisnu Sranprornt.— A Lon- 
don plumber came to the United States some time ago and has recently 
sent a private letter home. After saying that he had become very low 
in pocket and spirits, he goes on to say: “ Mr. M gave me a job, and 
I stayed with him for about three months fitting up water-c losets, etc, 
in his show-room. He then got me a job out in Orange, N. J., at a large 
private house, which was fitted up in first-class style. 1 worked there 
for about a month, when Mr. M was applied to for a man to go to 
Florida, to work at a large hotel there, and he at once sent for me, and 
offered me the job, which I accepted; and I may say I never had a 
better job in my life. I went there and back by boat, cabin passage, 
my fare allowed both ways, and I averaged $23 per week wages. It 
was at a place called Winter Park, Orange county, South Florida, and 
the weather was very beautiful. The only thing I did not like was, 
that it did not last long enough. The work was just suited for me, 
being all inside work, and all lead, and plenty of time allowed, so long 
as it was done well. 1 got on first-class with the boss plumber, and he 
has promised me a job, as soon as it is ready, at another hotel in St. 
Augustina, North Florida, which he has charge of, and which he says 
will be ready about June. I returned from there on Friday last, after 
a rough vovage, and found New York frozen up; so I have bought 
myself a pair of good skates, and intend having a week or two’s skat- 
ing before I start work again. The work here is very good, provided 
one yets on a good firm, and is also well paid, $5.50 being the daily 
stipend for plumbers. I think, also, that there is plenty of work about 
just new, and will be for some time yet, so that [ don’t think I should 
ever care about settling down again in England, although it is probable 
I shall come over in the summer for a visit. I find there has been a 
great number of English closets used here, but they are universally 
condemned now, and are taken out and replaced by others, wherever 
the people can afford it. There are also several large pottery works 
here, and they claim to be able to turn out quite as good, if not better, 
earthenware than in England; so that I believe there is but very little 
sent over here now. This is a great country for plumbing work, and 
there are also some first-class openings for business; so I think very 
likely I may start myself, when I get a little more used toit. I have 
spoken to plumbers here, and told them there are Yankee plumbers in 
England, but they will scarcely believe it. They say they must be 
either bad workmen, or else rogues, and were obliged to — this coun- 
try, for they can’t understand men working for $10 a week, when here 











the pay is $21, and many of them $25 and $30 per week.” — Sanitary 
eu's. 
A New Sarery Cartripce ror Coat Mines.— A new safety car- 


tridge for use in mines where it is not safe to blast with gunpowder, has 
lately been introduced in Germany by Dr. Kosmann of Breslau. Its 
action depends upon the rapid liberation, in the bore-hole, of a large 
quantity of hydrogen-gas, the pressure resulting from which forces the 
coal or rock asunder. The hydrogen is liberated by means of the action 
of sulphuric acid upon very finely-divided metallic zinc. For this pur- 
pose Dr. Kosmann takes the bluish-gray powder which forms in the 
condensers of zinc distillation furnaces, and which consists of metallic 
zinc which has not been condensed to the liquid form, but results as a 
powder, or as a more or less spongy mass. ‘There is a small amount of 
oxide mixed with it, but for all practical purposes it may be considered 
as metallic zinc. The cartridge consists of a glass cylinder, narrowing 
to a neck, and being also contracted at a point below the neck, so that 
the cylinder is divided into two portions, communicating through a con- 
traction whose opening is 8 mm. to 10 mm. The contraction is so placed 
that the two parts of the cylinder are to one another in cubic capacity 
as 1 to 4, the smaller part being near the neck of the cylinder. The 
lower, or larger division, is filled with sulphuric acid obtained by dilut- 
ing the chamber acid of commerce with an equal volume of water. The 
contraction is then closed with a stopper of rubber or cork, and in this 
condition the cylinder is handed over to the miner. The hole being 
bored ready in the coal or rock, is well clayed over inside in order to 
close any cracks or cavities through which gas could escape. The 
upper part of the glass cylinder is now charged with the zinc powder 
and an iron rod is laid in, passing through the zine and resting upon tle 
stopper in the contracted part of the cylinder. ‘The neck of the cylin- 
der is then tightly plugged with clay, and it is laid in the hole, which 
is then also well tamped with clay, the iron rod passing through both 
these clay stoppings, and projecting some little distance beyond. In 
order to “ fire the shot,” the miner strikes the iron rod with a hammer 
so as to drive in the stopper in the contracted part of the cylinder, or 
to break the glass at that part. In either case the acid at once runs in 
among the zinc powder and a very rapid evolution of hydrogen takes 
place. The iron rod is not uniform in thickness, but conical, being 
thicker towards the outside, and this increase of thickness is consideta- 
ble, so that when the rod is driven in it keeps tight in the clay stop- 
pings and prevents any escape of gas. The inventor gives figures to 
show that a cartridge 180 mm. long and 25 mm. in diameter, taking a 
charge of 50 cubic centimeters of acid and 12 grammes of the zinc 
powder, will give rise to an evolution of gas equal to 2.37 cubic meters 
at ordinary barometric pressure ; and that the compressure of this vol- 
ume of gas into a space of 90 cubic centimetres means a pressure ex- 
erted on the sides of the hole equal to some 37,000 atmospheres. The 
pressure is obtained rapidly, bat not so rapidly as to in any way endan- 
ger the man who drives inthe rod. He has plenty of time to get away 
before any coal or rock comes down. It does not appear that these 
cartridges lave yet had any thorough trial in practice, but much is ex- 
pected of them, and the making of the cylinders has been intrusted to 
a large firm who will insure their being good and uniform. The cost of 
cach “shot” will be one penny to three half-pence, according to size of 
the cylinder and charges used.— Engineering. 
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BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications af any patents here mentioned 
together with fu i detail i/lustrations, may be obtained 
of the Commissioner of Patents, at Washington, for 
twenty-five cents.] 

343,162. WoopEN PAVEMENT. — John McG. Croft, 
Loudon, Eng. 

343,172. KXHAUST FOR WATER-CLOSETS.— Patrick 
Harv y, Chicago, Ill, 

343,178. CALIPERS. — Geo. W. Jopson, Meriden, 
Conn. 


Maine and the Provinces, the trade has impror~1, | 


The wholesale price per cargo is now from $15 13 
which is a better showing than that of lastyear. The 
popularity of yellow pine wood from Florida and 
Georgia has greatly increased during the last few 
years. It is used forall building purposes, but chiefly 
for flooring, wainscotting and ceilings. One feature of 
the season is the increased demand for white-wood, 
which is really yellow poplar. It holds paint well, 
stains better than any other wood, and hence is 
greatly used for weather-boarding, in fences, and all 
exterior walls and planking. It is also extensively 
used for coach panelling. The specialists, who deal 
exclusively in the fine or hardwoods, such as mahog- 
any, rosewood, walnut and all cabinet woods, have 
little to do with the ordinary lumber interests, as 
they cater to the furniture makers, not the builders. 
Their woods are nearly all foreign, the mahogany 


coming from Mexico, Honduras and the West Indies, | 
while many kinds are brought from Africa. The | 


cherry-and oak woods are in great demand just now, 
aud there is a steady call for first grade mabogany.— 
New York Mail & Express. 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


A . ones . ‘ 
[Although a large portion of the building intelligence 


is provided hy ther regular correspondents, the editors 


| greatly desire to receive voluntary information, espe 


cially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ALTERATIONS, 

Boothbay, Me. — The Cumberland Phosphate Co., 
is making large improvements at its factory. The 
improvements will cost from $12.00) to $15,000, 

York, Pa. — Mr. J. M. Danner is building a library 
and dining-rvom addition to house, to cost $3,000; 
architect, J. A. Dempwolf. 

APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y¥.—/onson Ave., n e cor. Old Bush- 
wick Koad, one-st’y brick freight-house, gravel 
roof; cost, $4,600; owner, Long Island R. R. Co 
Long Island City; mason, Jas. Rooney. 

Halsey St ,s w cor. Throo » Ave., four-st’y brown- 
stone store and flat, tin roof: cost, $20,000; owners, 
Stoutenburg & De Zavala; architect, 1. D. Reynolds; 
builder, Geo. B, Stoutenburg, 391 Jefferson Ave. 

Luquer St., n 8,150 w Clinton St., four st’y brick 
flat. tin roof; cost, $6,300; owner, Mr. Roach, 134 
Luquer St.; masons, M. Gibbons & Son. 

CHURCHES. 

Barton, Vt.—The old Methodist Church is to be torn 
down to make room for a new and substantial 
structure. 


| Birmingham, Aia. — A synagogue, to cost about 


$43,182-184. MANUFACTURE OF HYDRAULIC CEM- | 


ENT.—Henry Mathey, New York, N. Y. 

343,186. CHIMNEY-CAP.— Eusebe Mignault, New 
York, N. Y. 

343,187. Vise.— Alphonse Montant, New York, 
N. Y. 
343,190, SASH- BALANCE, — John I. McCarthy, 
Olean, N. Y. 

343,198. COMPOSITION FOR MAKING ARTIFICIAL 
Srone.—Herman Poole, Buffalo, N. Y. 

343.214. FLUSHING - DEVICE FOR WATER-CLOSET 
TANKS.—Henry C. Weeden, Boston, Mass. 

343.219. HEATING-APPARATUS. — John L, Brink, 
Dubuque, Lowa. 

343,224. TooL-HANDLE.—John Chantrell, Reading, 
Pa. 

343,233. Pipe-Currer. — Albert H. Esten, Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

343.254. HAND-sAW. — Christopher Richardson, 
Newark, N. J. 

343,256. SASH-FASTENER.—Geo. F. Shaw, Dedham, 
Mass. 

343.289. VENTILATING - APPARATUS FOR BUILD- 
InGs.—Levi J. Wing. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

343,297. SHUTTER-OPERATOR, — Arthur M. Burn- 
ham, Gardiner, Me. 

343,298. Door-CHECK. — John Conn, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 


RATUSs.—Harvey C. Lowrie, Denver, Col. 

343,333. SHUTTER-FASrTENER. — William McCon- 
nell, Philadelphia, Pa. 

343,335. STREET-RECEIVER AND STENCH-TRAP.— 
Thomas J. O'Brien, bulfalo, N. Y. 

343.341. HAND-JACK. — Wm. J. Robertson, St. Al- 
bans, Vt. 

313,312. SpRING- CALIPERS. — Cyrus S. 
Springfield, Mass. 

343,348. Latcn. — Warren H. Taylor, Stamford, 
Conn. 

343,368. Door-ROLLEeR. — Philip E. Gansz, Lyons, 
N.Y. 

343,376. ComMBINED LATCH AND LocK.—Joshua B, 
Hutson, Richmond, Va. 

343,378. COMPOUND FOR PRODUCING COLOR ON 
WaLL-PAPER, CLorH, ETC. — John H. Lange, New 
York, N. Y. 

343.589. PAINTERS’ SCRAPING DEVICE. — Charles 
and Richard O'Neill, New York, N. Y. 

343,396. MACHINE FOR MAKING PRESSED BRICK. 
—Joh» C, Pietz, Milwaukee, Wis. 

343.401. Doos-SecURER.—Michael Simon, Millers- 
burg, Vhio. 

343,404. ELevatTor.—Richard Smith, Sherbrooke, 
Quebec, Can. 


Kogers, 


TRADE SURVEYS. 

Tue lumber trade of New York amounts to between 
$60,000,000 and $65,000,000, exceeding in volume the 
cotton trade. Two hundred and twenty-five firms 
are actively engaged in the business, and the com- 
bined capital invested is not less than $39,000,000. 
The headquarters of the trade is Eleventh Avenue, 
from Fourteenth St. to Forty-second St. 

The woods are of alf kinds, and come from all parts 
ofthe country. One of the p culiarities of the mar- 
ket is the large number of firms which deal only in 
special woods. By purchasing immense quantities of 
a particular wood they are enabled to buy cheaper 
and sell higher than they otherwise could. In regard 
to the common spruce, which chiefly comes from 


313,326. House SEWERAGE OR DRAINAGE APPA- | 


$6,000, will be built here. 

Chicago, I11.—The South Park M. E. Church Society 
will build a church on South Park Ave.; cost, 
$60,000. 

Jersey City, N. J.—The corner-stone of St. Nicho- 
las’s German Roman Catholic Church was laid, 
June 14, at Ferry St. and Central Ave. The church 
will bea frame building, and will cost about $25, 
000. The Rev, Father Grietf will be pastor. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Christian Church, Scott St., be- 
tween Second and Third Sts.; cost, $4,500; B. J. 
Bartlett, architect. 

Louisville, Ky. — $11,000 is to be expended by Wes- 
ley M. E. Church for a new editice. 

Norfolk, Va.—M. E. Church, Queen St., cor Pulaski 
St 

Northfield, Mass. — Rev. Father Quaille has con- 
tracted for the new church he is to build here this 
summer, and it is to be done in the fall. 

Philadelphia, Fa.- During the summer, St. Tim- 
othy’s Church at Fighth and Reed Sts., is to be ren- 
ovated and improved, 

Improvements are also to be made at Trinity 
Church, Forty-second St. and Baltimore Ave. 

Wo k is now in progress on the foundations of 
the new St. John’s Koman Catholic Church, at the 
cor. of Cresson and Robinson Sts., Manayunk. ‘The 
foundation walls are now about three feet high, and 
will soon be ready for setting the frame of the base- 
ment. 

The improvements at St. Mary’s Roman Catholi 
Church, on Fourth St., above Spruce St., are to cust 
about $15,000, 

The construction of a new church for the Fight- 
eenth Street Metholist Episcopal Church is con- 
templated, and the trastees ar~+ now raising furds 
for the purpose. The new building will be built at 
these cor. of Eighteenth and Wharton Sts. It will 
be of brick, and accommodate nearly one thousand 
persons; cost, $20,000, It is also the intention to 
build an additional building to tronton Eighteenth 
Street, in the rear of the church. 

Rome, Ga.—A church, to cost about $15,000, will be 
built here by the Episcopalians. 

Sherman, Tex.—The Methodists will build a church 
here, to cost $15,000, 

York, Pa.—Zions Evan. Luth. Church, to be remod- 
elled with new front 2nd interior alterations under 
charge of J. A. Dempwolf, architect; cost, $15,000. 

FACTORIES. 

Baltimore, Md.—Samuel C. Ridgeway is to erecta 
four-st’y brick factory, ws Fremont St., s of Pratt 
St. 

srooklyn, N. ¥.—Kent Are., ws, 100% 8 Clymer St., 
one st’y brick soap-factory, gravel roof; cost, $2,500; 
owners, Brewster & Povel, on premises; builder, 
Wm. J. Rider. 

Lunch St., No, 247, ns, 200! w Broadway, four-st’y 
brick braid-factory, gravel roof; cost, $4,500; owner, 
August Moll, 181 Hewes St.; architect, A. Herbert. 

Foxcroft, Me.— Messrs. lexter & Hall, are building 
a new mill for the manufacture of furniture. 

Philadelphia. Pa. — Josephine St.. ws, between 
North and Church Sts., one-st’y brick factory; 
bnilder, James Quigley, 1517 Front St. 

St. Louis, Mo.—M. K. Fairbank, one-st’y brick fac- 
tory; cost, $6,000; F. C. Bousack, contractor. 

HOTELS, 

Chicago, Til. — Treat & Foltz are architects for a 
$50,"00 hotel, to be built on State Street 

Denver, Col.—K. Shaufiberger, two-st’y brick hotel, 
Holladay St.; cost, $5,000; F.C. Eberly, architect. 
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ARCHITECTS 


can dictate specifications at our off ces to Stenograph- 
ersor Type-writers familiar with architectural terms. 
Accurate copies made on the type-writer. 
Connected with Union School of Stenography 
and Type-writing. 
Send for cireular. 


MARY SEYMOUR, 150 & 239 Broadway, N. Y. 


REMOVAL ! 
JAS. G. WILSON, 


Manufacturer of 


ROLLING BLINDS, 
VENETIAN BLINDS, 
Rolling Steel Shutters, Etc., 


Has Removed his Office and Salesroom to 


953 BROADWAY, 


Two Doors South of 23d Street, New Vork. 





Where Catalogues, Samples and Estimates can be 
obtained 


W.JOHNS 


ASBESTOS 
Liquid Paints 


CoLoRs IN OIL, CosCH CoLorRs, VARNISHES, ETC. 





Samples and descriptive Price List free by mail 
. W. JOBNS M’P’G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N.Y. 
Chicago. Philadelphia. London. 


53 HOWLAND & CHURCHILL, 
vis, Gas & Oil Fixtures & Lamps, 


27 Summer St., Boston. 

Sole N. E. Agents tor 
tay THE CHARLES PARKER CO., Meriden, Conn. 
—ae ae Kerosene Fixtures, Library aud Table 
| —— Lamps. Artistic Bronze Metal Tables, 


peice Parlor Ornaments, Umbrella Stands, 


Fire Goods, ete. 













BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


Madison, Me.—An hotel is to be built here this sea- 
son if sufficient funds can be secured. 

Spring Grove, Pa. — On the line of the Frederick 
Division, P. «. R., a country inn is to be built here 
by P. H. Glatfelter; cost, $20,000; J. A. Dempwolf, 
architect, York, Pa. 

HOUSES. 

Chicago, I1l.—Henry Sweet will soon break ground 
fur a $25,000 dwell. on Rosebud Ave. 

Arehitect F. R. Schock has just completed plans 
for block of dweils. on South Park Ave., for UG. B, 
Watrous. 

Norfolk, Va. 
cost, $5,000. 

L. K. Hudgins, two-st’y brick house, Bute St.; 
cost, 37,000. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Huntingdon St., w Ninth St., 
15 three-st’y brick dwelis.; contractor, John Lough- 
ran, 2544 North Kighth St. 

Hutchinson St., bet. Huntingdon St., 18 three-st’y 
brick dwells.; contractor, John Loughran, 2544 
North Eighth St. 

Twenty-ninth St., w 8, bet. Poplar and Cambridge 
Sts.,7 three-st’y biick dwells.; builder, Isaiah L. 
Shoemaker, 3109 Powelton Ave. 

Snyder Are., n 8, bet. Seventh and Fighth Sts., 4 
three-st’y brick dwells.; owner, James J. Loughery, 
5124 Viola St. 

Vorris St., ns, between Belgrade and Saul Sts., 
two-st’y brick dwell.; owner, John R,. Davis, 825 
Selgrade St. 

Spring St.,88, between Wood St. and Spring Al- 
ley, two-st’y brick dwell.; contractor, Harry Kow- 
land, 463 Green Lane. 


J. W. Lee, two-st’y house, York St.; 


Coumha Ace., 8 ®, bet. Twenty-first and Twen- 
ty-second Sts., three-st’y brick store and dwell; 
builder, Philip H. Somerset, 1513 North Twelfth 
St. 

Vireteenth St.,u w cor. Tasker St., two-st’y brick 


sture and dwe 1; owner, M. M. Fox, 2151 Pine St. 
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Palethorp St., e 8, bet. Somerset and Cambria 
Sts., 3 two-st’y brick dwells.; builder, T. Frank 
Shuster, 908 Buttonwood St. 

Finirum Ace.,8 8, bes. Eighty-sixth and Eighty- 
seventh Sts., two-st’y frame dwell.; owner, Henry 
Carroll, 3712 Poplar St. 

Vice Ave., w8, w Township Line, three-st’y brick 
dwell.; builder, H. C. Wright, Towuship Line, bel. 
Waluut Lane. 

LABOR. 

Boston. Mass.—The decision of the masons to work 
on the old basis of ten hours is the virtual ending. 
The masons bave been out since the first of May, 
ang the wages lost by them is roughly estimated as 
agiregating $50,0000. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

On June 9 bills were reported favorably in the 
Senate appropriating the following-named sums for 
public buildings: Duluth, Minn., $100,000; F1 Paso, 
Tex., $150,000; for the completion of public build- 
ings at Frankfort, Ky., $15,000; Hannibal, Mo., 
$37,000; for repairs and enlargement of the public 
building at Ves Moines, La., $153.000; increasing the 
limit of cost of the public bailding at Peoria, Ill, 
from $225,000 to $275,000, and making an additional 
appropriation of $25,000 for the public building at 
Keokuk, La. 

Cincinnati O,—P. Murray, Chamber of Commerce; 
cost, $500,000, 

Indianapolis, Ind.— The building of the tower on 
the new state-house is progressing very rapidly, 
and it is expected to have the stone-work dove this 
month. The iron structure above it, ninety ‘eet 
high, is already put together. The entire height 
from the grou .d to the top of the dome will be 238 

et. 

Maolin, Tex. — A court-house, to cost $45,000, is to 
be erected here. 

Sioux City, lowa.—A Senate bill was passed appro- 
priating $100,000 for the erection of a public build- 
ing here. 

Zanesville, O. — A Senate bill was passed for the 
erection of a public building here, with an amend- 
ment reducing the appropriation from $150,000 to 
$100,000. 

SC HOOL-HOUSES. 

Denver, Col. — Stone foundation of high-school, 
Stout St.; cost, $18,600; k. S. Koeschlaub, archi- 
tect. 

TENEMENT HOUSES. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.—North Kighth St., n 8,150" w Bed- 
terd Av ., four-st’y frame (brick-tilled) tenement, 
tin roof; cost, $6,590; owner, John .J. Eagan, 147 
North Eighth St.; architect, Frederick Weber. 

Van Brunt St., e 8, 25° s Commerce St., 2 four- 
st’y brick tenements (0 e store), tin roofs; cost, 
each, $8,000; owner, Miss S_ B. Hills, 35 East Twen- 
ty third St., New York; architect, P. H. Gilvarry; 
masons, M. Gibbons & Son; contractor, M Shelley. 

Therd Ave., nw cor. Thirty-sixth St., three st’y 
frame (brick-filled) store and tenement. tin roof; 
cost, $3,500; owner, Mary Hayes, cor. Thirty-sixth 
St. and Third Ave.; contractor, Jno. H. O'Rourke; 
architect, S B. Bogert. 

Cumb-riand St.,e 8, 151! n Park Ave., four-st’y 
bric« tenement, gravel roof; cost, $8,000; owner, 
John Seott, 41 Cumberland St.; architect, J. G. 
Glover; mason, Jno. A. De Camp; contractor, 5S. 
Rippingale. 

Herkimer St., 8 w cor. Cooper P1., 2 three-st*y 
frame (brick-filled) tenements (one to contain a 
sto’ e), gravel or tin roof<; cost, each, $4,5°™; owner 
and architect, Chas Drasser, 562 Quincy St. 

Norfolk, Va. — Wesley M. Hozier, 2 two-st'y brick 
tenement, Falkland St. 

Willington, Conn. — Mr. Hall is excavating for the 
first of the two fine new tenement-houses he is 
abut building in the “ new village,” South Wil- 
lington. 





COMPETITION. 





\ TATE-HOUSE. 
[At Topeka, Kans. } 
the Board of State-House Commissioners for the 
State of Kansas will receive competitive plans for 
the completion of the central portion of the State- 
Hou e at Topeka, Kans., at their office in Capitol 
Square, Topeka, Kans., on the 4th day of Janu- 
ary, 1887, at 4 o’clock, P. M.; said plans to consist 
of first, second aud mezzanine floor plans, south and 
east elevations, and transverse and longitudinal sec- 
tions, all toa seale of eigbt feet to an inch, size of 
plan to be governed by plans of basement story, al- 

ready adopted, to be seen at the office of the Board, | 
style of architecture to be in harmony with the wings 

already built. 

The Board of State-Honse Commissioners will em- 
ploy such skilled assistants as they may deem advis- 
able to sit with them as an Awarding Committee. 
The Board of Commissioners will pay $2,000 for the 
best plans submitted, and $1,000 for the second best, | 
the plans for which premiums are awarded will be- 
come the property of the State of Kansas, with the 
right to usethe whole or any part or any modification 
thereof without further claim from the authors for 
compensation or employment. Carefully-prepared 
estimates of the cost of erecting and finishing the 
building will be reqaired to accompany each plan 
submitted. 

The Board reserve the right to reject any and all 
plans submitted. 

By order of the Board of State-House Commission- | 
ers of the State of Kansas. F. B. ALIEN, 

54 Secretary of the Board. 


oo 








PROPOSALS. 


oe 
[At Washington, D. C.} 
TREASURY Dr wemiraRy,( | 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Tune 3, 1886. 

Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 2 o’clock, P. M., Saturday, June 26, 1886, 
for manufacturing, delivering and placing in position 
in complete working order, certain special furniture 
for U. 5. buildings under the contro] of this depart- 
ment as follows: Court-house and post-office, Frank. | 
fort, Ky., eustom-house, Cincinnati, Ohio, and custom- | 
hose, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Drawings and specifications with blank forme of | 
proposals can be obtained upon application to this | 
office. 


The department reserves the right to reject any 
or all bids, or parts or any bid, and to waive defects. 
Partia! bids will not be considered. 

Proposals should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Treasury and endorsed “ Proposals for Special 
Furniture for Publie Buildings.” 

Cc. 8. FAIRCHiLD, Acting Secretary. 


TONE BRIDGE. 


[Near Concord. Mass.) 
Proposals addressed “Roald Commissioners, Con- 
cord Mass.,” will be received untit June 19, 1886, 
at noon, for building a stone bridge over the Assabet 
river, near Concord junction, in said Coneo'd. Plans 
and specifications may be seen at the office of Wm. 
Wheeler, civil engineer, 75 State St., Boston. 

The right to reject any and all proposals is reserved. | 
CHARLES THOMPSON, 

GEOKG* H. WRIGHT, 
JAMES GARTY, | 
B47 Road Commissioners of Cohecord. , 





lk: 
[At Raltimore, Md.} | 
U. 8. TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE MARINE HospPiraAL SERVICE, CUSTOM- 
House, BALTIMORE, Mp., Jane 6, 1886. j 
Sealed proposals will be received at thie office un- 
til noon, Wednesday, June 23. 1886, for supply- 
ing furniture for the use of the marine hospital at 
this port. Schedules of articles required, and fur- 
ther information may be obtained upon appyication 
tothe undersigned. The right is reserved to waive | 
informalities and to reject any or all proposals. 
F. W. MEAD, 
Passed Assistant Surgeon i 


517* n Charge. 


) peeneeeaiiel HOME. 
[At Bellefontaine, O.) | 
BELLEFONTAINE, O., June 7, 1886. 

Seale proposals will be received at the Auditor's | 
office until 12 o'clock, M., of Thursday, the 8th | 
day of July, 1886, for the erection of the Logan 
County Children’s Home, in accordance with the 
drawings aud specifications on file in said office. | 

Each bid mast be accompanied by suffici+ nt guar- | 
anty, equal to ten per cent of amount of bid, that if 
the bid be accepted a contract will be promptly en- 
tered into, and the faitbful performance of it prop- 
erly secured, 

Bids must be upon blank forme to be obtained of 
the Auditor. Bids may be for the whole work, or for 
the separate trades, 

The right to reject the whole or part of any or all 
bids is reserved. 

By order of the Commissioners and Board of Trus- 
tees. T. R. MCLAUGHLIN, 

547* County Auditor. 
— P STONE. | 

[At Davis Is!and Dam.) 
U.S. ENGINEER OFFICE, } 
CINCINNATI, MAY 5, 1886. § 

Sealed proposals in durlicate will be received at 
this office until noon. local time. on Wednesday. 
the 30th day of June, 1885, for delivering and 
placing in position immediately below the Davis Is. 
land Dam, 1925 tons, more or less, of rip-rap stone. | 

WM, E. MERRILL, 
Lieut.-Colonel of Engineers. | 


548 


(yanrete. 
[At Washington, D. C.)} 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETA RY, 


WASHINGTON, D.C... May 20, unt 

Sealed proposals will be received at this depart ment 
until 2 o'clock p. m. Thursday, June 24, 1886, | 
for supplying 10,000 yards of Brussels and Wilton car- | 
pet, with the necessary borders for the same, and | 
8,000 yards of ecarpet-lining for the United States 
public buildings during the fiscal year ending June 
30), 1X87. 

No bid will be considered unless made by a manv- | 
facturer or regular dealer in carpets, and accompan- 
ied by a deposit of $1,000. 

The department reserves the right to increase or | 
decrease the quantity and to reject any or all bids, or | 
parts of bids, and to waiye defects. 

547* C. 8. FAIRCHILD, Acting Secretary. 


RON-WORK. 


TREASURY DEPARIMENT, 


{At Brooklyn, N. Y.] 
OFFICE OF THE SUPERVISING ARCHITEC "t 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 7, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office un- 
til 2 Pp. M., on the 21st day of June, 1*86, for fur- | 
nishing and fixing in place the iron columns, pilas 
ters, rolled beams, ete., required for the post-office, 
etc.. building at Brooklyn, N. Y., in accordance with 
drawings and specificanon. Copies of which and any 
additional information may be had on application at 
this office, or the office of the superintendent. 
Kids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$300, M. E. BELL, 
547* Supervising Architect. 


rasa cutee eens 
[At Delhi, 0.) 

The Board of Education of the Warsaw Separate 
School District No. 1 will receive bids separately for 
the carpenterwork, brickwork, plastering, freestone 
work, galvanized iron, tin and slate work, wrought 
and cast iron work, and painting and glazing to be 
done for the school-house to be erected on the War- 
saw Pike, in Delhi Township, Hamilton County, O. 

The plans and specifications for the above work are 
now ou file at the office of Gustave W. Drach, archi- 
eee. No, 227 Main St., Rooms 105 and 106, Cincinnati, | 
Ohio. 

Bids should be mailed to or filed with the Clerk of 
the Board, Thomas McKeone, Warsaw Pike, Price 
Hill, on or before noon of Thursday, June 24, 
A. D., 1886, 

, \ gy Board reserves the right to reject any or all 
vids, 

By order of the Board. 

7* THOS. McKEONE, Clerk. 


oft 





JIPE AND FITTINGS. 
[At Washington, D. C.} 
OFFICE OF BUILDING FOR STATE, WAR ne 


Navy DEPARTMENTS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 8, 1886. 
Sealed proposals for furnishing wrought-iron pipe 
anil fittings for the west and centre wings of the 
Building for State, War and Navy Departments, in 
this city, will be received at this office until 12 M., 
on Tuesday, the 22d day of June, 1886, and | 
opened immediately thereafter in presence of hidders. | 








| delphia. 
| any or all proposals. 
HAT 


| + eeeatiag: saan 


Specifications, general instructions to bidders, and 
Dlank forms of proposal will be furnished to regular 
mauufacturers and dealers on application to this 





office. THOS. LINCOLN CASEY, 
547* Col. Corps of Engineers, 
W AREHOUSE. 
{At Philadelphia, Pa.) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 7, 1886. 
Sealed proposals, addressed to the undersigned will 
be received at this office until 9 A. M.. June 21, 
1886, for furnishing all labor and materials and 
erecting complete a brick warehouse, &f/ x 1*0/ five- 

st’y, on Market St., e Eighteenth St.. Philadelphia. 
Plans and specifications can be seen at Room No. 
16, Annex Building, No, 233 South Fourth St., Phila- 
This company reserves the right to reject 

WM. H. BROWN. 





[At Medicine Lodge, Kans.} 
Sealed proposals will be received at the oftice of 
the County Clerk of Barber County, at Medicine 
Lodge, Kans., until noon of Wednesday, June 
23d, 1886, for the erection and completion of a 
court-house and jail building in accordance with 
drawings, prepared by W. A. Ritchie & Co., Archi- 
tects, of Wintiel4, Kans., which will be on file at the 
county elerk s office, on and after June Sth, 186, 
Each bid must be accompanied by a good bond in 
the sum of twenty per cent of the amount of the bid, 
for the faithful entering into of a contract and giving 
the required bond, in case of their receiving the 
award of the work, 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, 
CHAS. DOUGLASS, Chairman, 
w. W. COOK, 
JOHN McGRATH, 
County Commissioners. 


OCK-BOXES AND DRAWERS FOR U. 8. 
POS1-OF FICES. 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTME sT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., -June 4, 1886, 
Sealed proposals will be recived at this office un- 
til? r. M., onthe 8th dey of July. 18%6, for sup- 
plying and delivering lock-boxes, lock «drawers, locks, 
pulls, plates ete., for U.S. post-offices in Government 
buildings as may be ordered during the tiscil year 
ending -June 30, 1887, Copies of the specification and 
any aiditional information may be had on application 
at this «office. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$500, M. FE, BELL, 


547* Supervising Architect. 
N ARBLE FLOR TILING, MARBLE MAN- 
TELS, GRATES, ETC, {At Shreveport, 
L»a.. Oxford, Miss., Jackson, Tenn., and Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 
OFFICE OF SUPERVISING ARCHITECT, 
TREASURY DEPARTMEN?, 
Wasutineoron, D.C., June 12, 1886. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office 
until 2 P.M., on the 15th day of July, 1886, for 
furnishing and setting in place, complete, all the 
mantels, grates, ete., and laying all the floor tiling, 





| ete., required for the publie buildings at the t laces 


above mentioned, in accordance with drawings and 
apecitication, copies of which and any additional in- 
formation may be had on applicati -n at this office or 
the offices of the superintendents of the buildings. 
Bids must be accompanied by a certified check for 
$200 for each building. M FE. BE 
5AR* Supervising Architect. 


: leciaaiaaie, AN 


D JAIL. 
{At Jetmore, Kans.) 
Sealed proposals will be received up to 2 o’clock, 
P. M., June 22, A. D., 1886, by KH. K, Lawrence, 
County Clerk of Hongeman County, Kans., for the 
erection and completion of a court-house and jail 
building and jail cage on Block 3, in town of Jetmore, 
according to plans and specifications for same pre- 
pared by W. R. Parsons & Son, architects and super- 
intendents. 
Bids will be received in bulk for the court-house 


| and jail building, and separate for the jail cage. 


Each bid must be accompanied by a certified check 
to the sum of $500, that the bidder will at once enter 
into contract and give a bond sureties for the faithful 
execution of the work according to plans and speciti- 
cations. 

Plans and specifications can be seen on file in the 
office of the County Clerk of Hodgeman County, -let- 
more, Kans,, and in the office of architects, 227 Kan- 
sae Ave., Topeka, Kanes. 

Bids will be addressed to S, J. Fakin, and endorsed 
* Proposal for Hodgeman County Court House and 


| Jail-Building,” or, * Proposal for Hotgeman County 


dail Cage.” 
The Board of County Commissioners reserve the 
right to reject any or all bids. 
Attest S. J. EAKIN, Chairman. 
E. E. LAWRENCE, County Clerk. 547 


eer arae, ETC, 

{At Davids Island, N. Y.] 

DEPOT QUARTFRMASTER’S OFFICE, 

DAViIDS ISLAND, N.Y. H., May 26, 1886, 
Sealed proposals, in triplicate, subject to the usual 
conditions, will be received at this office until 12 m.. 
June 25. 1886, at which time ani place they will 
be opened in presence of bidders, for providing a 


| steam heating and cooking apparatus for the new 


mess hall and kitchen at Davids Island, according to 
plans and specifications to be seen at this office, or at 
the office of W. J. Baldwin, Consulting Engineer, 96 
Fulton St., New York City. 

Competition will be confined to parties engaged in 
the manufacture of or dealers in steam heating or 
steam cooking apparatus. 

Blanks and instructions to bidders furnished on ap- 
plication. Envelopes contaiging proposals to be 
marked ‘‘ Proposals for Steam Heating and Cooking 


Apparatus,” and addressed to the undersigned. In- 
formal bids will not be considered, 
The right to reject any or all proposals is reserved 


by the Government. GEO, H. COOK, 
Capt. and Asst. Quartermaster, U.S. Army, 
547 Depot Quartermaster. 
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p- ~ ( ) + 
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ii ~ a ‘ 
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STORY & WILBUR, 


Formerly A. WILBUR & Co. (Established et. 
EMPORIUM FOR 


SURES 


We have the entire production of 
MERRILL’S 


BROWNVILLE (MAINE) SLATE 


ALSO THE 


MONSON (MAINE) SLATE, 


Both of which are Black and Unfading and the stan- 
dard Slate of the market. Used by all Boston archi 
tects for first-class buildings, and the cheapest slate 
n the market for the quality. Also, 

WELSH, BANGOR PENNSYLVANIA, 
STAR PENNSYLVANIA, BLACK DIAMOND 
PURPLE and GREEN SLATES 
Roofing-Tin, Zinc, Solder, Nails, Elastic Ce- 
ment, Rozin-Sized, Tarred and Dry Felts. 


RED SLATES. 


Our stock of Slates embraces over 20,000 squares, of 
all grades and prices. Particular attention to ship- 
ments by vessel or rail, for export or home trade, 

Special rates by car-loads from quarries. 

Inquiries promptly answered. 


Slate Wharves, 529 Commercial St., 
JOSEPH STORY. BOSTON. S. A. WILBUR. 








NEW ENGLAND 


a Felt Roofing Co. 


SSTABLisheny 
1852. 22 Milk St., Boston. 





7 Originators of Felt Roofing 
om _s 60000. in New England. 


Inventors and only Manufac 
Levi Lwinie LLOUTT.PFOFY. turers of the Celebrated 
Tibi Figge, Troege- “ BEEHIVE BRAND." 


Unfading Black Roofing-Slates. 


From the Monson (Maine) Slate Quarries. 





These Slates are uniform in thickness, very 
strong, smooth surfaces and uufading in color. 


For sale by 


MONSON SLATE AGENCY. 


P. O. BOX 337, LOWELL, MASS. 





G. W. MACKEY, J. E. Lone, A. M. PAFF, 
Pres V. Pres. Sec. & Treas. 


BANGOR UNION SLATE CoO., 
Manufacturers and Shippers of 
Best Bangor Roofing and 
SCHOOL SLATES, 
BANGOR, PENN’A. 





EVERY VARIETY OF 
UILDINC a ee 
2 & 3-PLY READY ROOFIN 


Plain and Corrugated Deadening Felts, Waterproof 
and Inodorous Sheathing, Plain and Corrugated Car 
pet Felts, Red Kosin Sized, Plain and Tarred Sheath 
ing, Roofing Materials &c., &c. Send for Prices and 
Samples. 

H. F. WATSON, ERIE, PA. 
ERIE PAPER MILLS-Daily Capacity 60 Tons. 


Rosin, Tarred, Deadening Papers, &c., 


For Sheathings, Roofs, Lining Tin. 
Slate, Floors, Refrigerators, Factories, ¢tc. 
Architects, Bujlders, Carpenters, Roofers and others 
will please send for descriptive Circular. 


C. B. Hewitt & Bros., 48 Beekman St., N. Y. C. 


Paper, Glue and Sand-Paper. 








Winckelmann’'s History of Aw 
ctené Art. 

Translated ..-~\ the German by Dr. G. H. LopGe. 
Two volume, v.79, $9.00. 


A new and cheaper edition of this unique classic 
with 75 fine copper-plate engravings. Winckelmann 
has been transiated into five languages, as the most 
important work on ancient zsthetics, and the copious 
annotations of various German, Italian, and English 
critics are attached te the new Boston edition. The 
fine arts of ancient Greece and Italy are described 
with luminous precision, and witha multitude of de 
tails of fascinating interest. 

“ Winckelmann’s style resembles an ancient work of 
art. Each thought steps forth, fashioned in all its 
par:s, and stands there, noble, simple, lofty, sompiete: 
wT 38.”’—Herder. 


Ticknor & Co., 211 Tremont St., Boston. 





' 





CROWL'S PATENT IRON ROOFING, 


STANDING SEAM. 


Edges and ends turned in factory, preparing it already to lay Plain Iron Roofing. 
Corrugated Iron for Roofing and Siding, Corrugated Edge Iron for Roofing and Siding. 
Awarded Gold Medal of first-class by the World’s Exposition. Send for Illustrated Circular and Price-List. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFING COMPANY, - - = Cambridge, Ohio. 


Gilbertson’s Old Method Roofing 
Plates were accepted for Roof 
of White House at 
Washington. 








The following letter, just received by us, unsolicited on our part, 
we publish by permission :— 


ALLIANCE, Oun10, April 8, 1886. 
Messrs. Mercuant & Co., PHitapeLpnia, Pa. 

Gentlemen, — Since the introduction of the so-called “ Re-dipped” Roofing Plates by 
the different importers, and the claim of each house that their particular brand was the 
best, we have been unable to decide which brand to buy, as all were nearly the same 
price, and ali claimed to be the best We want to use the very best brand, for tin plate is 
now so cheap that there seems to be no excuse for using inferior plates. 

A month or so ago we determined to test for ourselves the leading brands of the old 
kind of Roofing Plates, and we purchased some of the following brands: “GILBERT- 
SON’S OLD METHOD,” “Ovp Srywe,” Penn O_p Process and A. L. T. OLp 
Process. We first opened the plates and weighed them, with the following results : — 


GILBERTSON’S OLD METHOD, - ° " 284 1-2 2 Ibs. 
Penn Old Process, - ° ° . - 2251-2 « 
A. L. T. Old Process, - - ° e m 2181-2 « 
Taylor’s Old Style, - - - » - 214 “ 


We then, to the best of our ability, tested the coating, and found the OLD METHOD 
much more heavily coated than any of the others, OLD Styx having the least coating. 
OLD METHOD was the smoothest, free from spots, and with cleaner edges, OLp 
STYLE coming next. 

As to the quality — i. e., ductility, ete. — we could not distinguish any difference, but 
in every other particular OLD METHOD is better than any of the others named, and 
we have decided for our use OLD METHOD must have the preference. 

We thought may be you would be glad to hear that your OLD METHOD compared 


so favorably with the other leading brands ; hence, this letter. 


[Signed] Respectfully, OBY & LOVE. 


THE AMERICAN ANGE SLATE CD 
BLACKROOFINCOLATE; | 


FL AC and other pootusts —— fe ry ba aa Sate | — she products of these beds 
are of —' - ‘orm color, and uality to any produced in Penn- 


ore and Pasir THE AMERICAN BANGOR SLATE CO. BANGOR, PA. 


IMPORTANT 


To Architects, Builders, House-Painters, Decorators, Boat-Builders & 
Yachtsmen, decizing on an | emtromnety durable Finish for wood. 











For all classes 
Inside Work, 


Requiring great durabil- 
ity, use No, 2 ELASTICA 


Are superior to any Var- 
nishes or Wood-Finishes in 
the market, for the following 
TeASODS, VIZ. 


They possess more body, FINISH. 
higher lustre, greater re- For 
sisting properties to at- | Outside Work, 
mospheric influences, | Requiring extreme dura 
action of water & alkali, bility, use No. 1 ELAS- 
RECISTERED | TICA FINISH, or No. 2 ‘ 


are mare Caats, OTE ant where No. 1 is too slow 
scratch or mar, and are F | N i S HE S drying. ‘ 
more durable. J ‘ 


Manufactured by 
WORKS: 
734-740 East 14th Street, t 
733-739 East 13th Street. 
199-207 Avenue D. 4 ‘ 


D. ROSENBERG A SONS, Office 207 Avenue D, NEW YORK. 


Send for Samples and full particulars. 
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FJron-iWork, 


McHOSE & LYON, Dayton, Ohio. 
ARCHITECTURAL [RON WORKS. 


IRON FRONTS FOR BUILDINGS, 
Columns, Girders, Wrought-Iron Fencing, Prismatic Sidewalk-Lights, Iron Stairs. All kinds 
of Iron-Work used in Buildings, Grey lron Steam-Fittings. 
Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


IRON 


Fronts for Buildings, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, 


Fire-Escape Balconies and Ladders, Columns 


tings and Fixtures, Sidewalk Lights. Artistic 


and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, stable Fit- 
work in Wrought and Cast Lron, Brass and 


Bronze. Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops East 28th and East 29th Sts. 


Office 315 East 28th St., New York. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


OUGHT IRON BE 


UCTURA |DGE a 
g TR L %, pr N 
LITHOGRAp |, dp SEC ONS 


ere AN He0 
K OF OF isHerS = 
MATION FUR go1 3 


INFERS AND run ite 
ON APPLICATION: P.§ 


Yow TAI > > 











Passaic Rolling ante Co. 


PATERSON, 


SOLID ROLLED BEAMS, 


Channels, Angles, Tees and 
Merchant Iron. 
New York Office, Room 45, Astor House. 





PHILADELPHIA RUSTLESS IRON CO. 


(Limited,) 


17th and Elisworth Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Iron Pipe, for sanitary plumbing purposes, Wrought 
lron Work, Castings, Ornamental IronWork, Grilles, 
Gratings, and all forms of cast and wrought iron per 
manently protected from rust by the Bower-Bartf 
*rocess. 


E. c. COOPER & CoO., 

. CooPpeER, late of Manly & Cooper.) 
Gniamental Iron Works, 
39th and Woodland Avenue, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Railings, Fountains, Stairs, Doors, Stable-Fittings, 
Crestings, Shutters, Tree-Guards, Settees, ete. 
Builders’ Artistic lron-Work a Specialty. 


NATIONAL 
Fine Art Foundry, 


218 East 25th Street, New York. 


Artists’ Models cast in Standard Bronze. 
Architects’ Designs Executed. 
Artistic and Enduring Monuments 
in Granite and Bronze. 

No Catalogues. 
MAURICE J, POWER. 














CHENEY & HEWLETT, 
Architectural Iron Works. 


Wrought and Cast [ron Work for 
Building Purposes. 
N. CHENEY. | OFFICE ; | 201 BROADWAY, 
C. HEWLETT. } ( New York. 
took giving strength of wrought-iron girders, beams, 
and cast-iron columns mailed on application. 


J. G. & T. DIMOND, 


Architectural Iron- Works. 
ESTABLISHED 1852. 
209 and 211 West 33d Street, New York City. 


TRON 


Buildings, Roofs, Fronts, Beams, Girders, 
Stairs, Columns, Railings, etc., ete. 


Special attention given to ornamental Wrought-Iron 
Work 





THE 


PHENIX IRON COMPANY, 


410 Walnut £t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacture Roiled Beams, Channel: - 
Angles, Tee, Shape and Bar Iron 
of all sizes. 

Roof Trusses, Girders, and Joists 
for fire-proof buildings frame? 
and fitted as per plans. 

PHCE:NIX Wrought-Iron 
of all sizes. 

Die-forged Weldless Eyebars a specialty 
Designs and estimates furnished. 


Columns 


Boston Agents, Frep. A. Hou DL ETTE & CO. 
2772 Franklin Street 


New York Agents, MILLIKEN & SMITH, 
95 Liberty Street, 


PENNSYLVANIA CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Architectural Iron-Work, 
Steel Jails, Vault-Doors, Roofs, Riveted Girders, Stair 
ways, Bridges, Fencing, lron Bedsteads 
and Cresting. 

Ofttices: No. 132 First Avenue, 
PITTSBURCH, Penn. 


Rolled and Drawn Stee! Hand Rail, in 20 Feet Lengths. 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORKS. 
MANLY & COOPER MANU’FG CO., 


Elm Avenue and 42d Streets, Philadelphia, 
BRIDGE RAILINGS, 

JAIL & BANK WORK 
- GRILLS, ANDIRONS, 
SHUTTERS, DOORS, 








Ornamental Staircases, etc. 


Railings & Fences. Artistic 








Iron-Work for Buildings. Send for Catalogue. 
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NJ STEELAIRON CO. MESKER & BRO., 


Galvanized Iron Cornices | _— Sg ae 


TRENTON,N.J. Window Caps and SKYLIGHTS. Sina 7 a e 


| 
i | 
Send for Catalogue. | i. petra MINA 
, |421_te 429 South Sixth St., ST. LOUIS, MO- : 
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Morgan Street, Jersey City, N. J. | i “an 
Prices for 1886. ph — ~~ 
— yee Architect, per year, ° . : os MACHINE = TURNED ea Siadiete seo eo water ie wea 
British Architect, ” - , . . 5.25 o 


Building News, es a abe 4 _ BALUSTERS 


A. H. ROFFE & CoO., 
11 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. | Of Various Sizes and Patterns, Dove- 
tailed Ready for Use, with 
ARCHITECTURAL Tait’s Patent Dovetail. 


SHEET MEGAL WORK. | repestTAL & TURNED NEWELS. 


Ornaments, Statuary and Spun Work, STAIR RAILS, 
IN BRASS, COPPER AND ZINC, | °f all dimensions, worked, ready to put up. 


STO RUA Uy CU Z Send det, Stamp for our 32 page Cata- 
. 2 : logue containing 200 IUWustrations, 0, 
Ralusters, Pedestal Newels, Brackets, 
Drops, ete. 








J. S. THORN, 


Architectural Sheet-Metal Works, 


Metal Building Trimmings, Ventilating Skylights, 
Metalic Roofing Tiles, Building Specialties, Builders’ 
Light Iron Work of every description. 

Nos. 1201 to 1209 Callowhill Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











George F. Blake Manufacturing Co., 
BUILDERS OF 


PUMPING MACHINERY 


— FOR 


risa “Public and Private Buildings. 


Send for Illustrated Ornament Catalogue. 44 W ashingten St., Boston. 95 & 97 Liberty St., New York. 





GALVANIZED IRON CORNICES, 
WINDOW CAPS FINIALS, &c. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


BAKEWELL & MULLINS, 











PHILADELPHIA, 56 North 7th St. CINCINNATI, : 17 Wiggin’s Block, 
CHICAGO, 44 Adams St. A. O. GOSHORN, Agent. 


HEROY & MARRENNER, 


124 & 126 South Fifth Ave. NEW YORK, 102 & 104 Thompson St. 
Glass Merchants and Importers. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PLAIN AND BEVELED FRENCH LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


POLISHED AND CRYSTAL PLATE, — IMPORTERS OF — 


FRENCH WINDOW AND PICTURE GLASS, 
CHANCE’S CROWN BULLIONS, — ALSO — CHANCE’'S CATHEDRAL GLASS, 
CHANCE’S 26 OZ. ENGLISH CRYSTAL SHEET GLASS. 


Recommended for fine Residences as a substitute for Polished Plate, being superior to any other Foreign Sheet Glass on 
account of its FLATNESS and brilliancy of surface, avoiding the distorting effect of ordinary Window Glass. 


Estimates furnished on Application, 
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THE “SANITAS” MANFG. CO., 


4 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 








e ¢ . oa 
¢ ” 4% 
These are the appliances described in the “ American Architect” for 
1883, 1884, and 1885, in the articies on “Sanitary Plumbing,” as the near- 


est to perfection of any plumbing goods now known. Engineer W. E. Hoyt 
describes the “‘Sanitas”’ goods as Superior to all others. Col. WARING 
says of the — “It seems to me the best trap | have seen.” Wm. PAUL 
s the basin and bath, ‘‘Much the best of which ] have any 
knowledge.” PLUMBERS write, “We think the ‘Sanitas’ appliances 
superior to all others in use.” ARCHITECTS PRINT them in their spec- 

ifications. See Illustrated Catal: gue. 
By using these goods special trap veatilation may be avoided. The 
**Sanitas’’ Basin 
Without Ball, trap prevents siphonage. 


GERHARD cal 


Valve, or other 


obstruction t0 ~.O, NELSON MFG. CO., St. Louis. MILLER & COATES, N. Y. 
STANDARD MFG. CO., Pittsburgh. PECK BROS. & CO., N. Haven 


the water-way. 


ushes out the pipes and keeps them clean and the 


AGENTS: 














THE “UNITAS,” 


E. ASPINALL, Sole Agent, for United States, 
98 & 100 BEEKMAN Sr., New York, 


Front outlet Basin and Trap. The perfection of 

] CLEANLINESS, 

UTILITY, AND 
SIMPLICITY. 


Combining wa- 
ter-closet, urinal 
and slop-hopper. 
It is not inclosed 
with wood-work 
hence no filth 
can accumulate 
or escape detec 
tion. All the 
joints and con 
nections are in 
sight and easy of 
access, and any 
leakage or othe: 
defect can be at 
onee detected 
and remedied. 

Manufactured 

by 


Thos. Twyford, 


Staffordshire, 
England. 
Also, “‘ National,” “ Alliance,” and “ Crown” 
Closets. The “Crown” English Porcelain Baths, 
Wash-Tubs, Sinks, etc., and all descriptions of Sani- 
tary Earthenware. 


THE BOWER SEWER-GAS TRAP, 


A positive valve Seal; a sound 
waterseal. Simple, cheap, 
effective and durable. 

With or without the Valve, it is the 
best WATER SEAL TRAP in the mar- 
Aket. There is noother Trap so sure 
of retaining its WATER SEAL 
one that approxi: 
mates it in the surety 
of the VALVE SEAL. 
The Valve keeps its 
seat by flotation, and 
as compared with 
other alves in 
Traps, ‘s little or no 
resistance to the out- 
flow of water or 
waste. Jilusti ative 
and descriptive 48- 
page pamphlet sent 
Sree on application. 


B. P. BOWER & CO. 


Manufacturers, 
CLEVELAND, 0O. 

















MY 100-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 


CATALOGUE of BOOKS 


On Architecture, Building, Carpentry, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Decoration, and Ornament, 
Drawing Instruments, Builders’ Level and Architects 
aterials 


Sent on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 
Wm. T, ComsToog, Astor Place, New York, 





A Hand-book of Legendary md 
Mythological Art. 


By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Profusely illustrated, 
and with a complete index. Fourteenth edition, "e 
vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3. 


Painters, Sculptors, A rchitects, 
Engravers, and their works. 


A Hand-book, with many illustrations and mono 
grams. By CLARA ERSKINE CLEMENT. Seventh 
edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, $3. 


PUBLISHED BY 
TICKNOR & CO., 211 Tremont St, Boston. 





HENRY HUBER & CO, 


Sole Manufacturers of 


Boyle's Patent Siphon Closets. 


See Monthly American Architect for Cuts and Explanation. 
SEE a Oe 


BRANCH OFFICE : 
235 Washington Street, Boston 





PUT INTO THE WHITE HOUSE BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT . 
g: r.c.cune’s | he Sanitary News. 
Patent Sewer-Gas 
and Backwater Trap HEALTHY HOMES AND HEALTHY LIVING. 
— mg - A Weekly Journal of Sanitary 
ash-Bowls, Sinks, Bath, ee 
and Wash-Tubs. Science. 
204 Superior St., Cleveland, 0. | Office of Publication: 
113 ADAMS ST., 50 FINSBURY SQ. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LONDON, E. C. 
Yearly Subscription Rates: strictly in advance. 
In the United States and Canada, . $2.00 
In Foreign Countries,....... 3.00 
Advertising, $2.00 an inch. 


European Office: 








The “CLIMAX” Rail for 


Fig. 1. showing the door open, with centre rail jo. ue 
level with floor. Fig. 2. Section of sheave, show- 
ing its position on rail. Fig. 3. Showing the door 
closed, with sheave in position and centre rail de- § 
pressed, Fig. 4. Showing the track running off in 
che recess, { 

We claim for this rail all of the following advan- 

(ages: . 
t is level with the floor, offering no obstruction % “ 
in walking, dancing, moving of furniture, ete. = 

The door cannot get off the track, and runs light- = 
ly, smoothly, and noiselessly, 

‘She house does not have to be built for the track 
it can be laid in old houses as well as in new. } 
Full directions for laying them sent with each Track. - 

Models sent on application. , ——~ 

Manufactured only by the “CLIMAX” Rail Co. Send for Circulars and Price Lists. 


Conuunicatious to GEO, F, TAYLOR, Business Manager, 134 Water St., New York, 


GOODELL & WATERS, 


3201 Chestnut Street, 22 Warren Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 


11 & 13 Canal Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


an 
1 


— “ 





Scrol 1-Saw. 


re Wood - Working Machinery, 


FOR PLANING-MILLS, SASH, 
DOOR and BLIND FACTORIES, 
CABINET and CARRIAGE MAKERS 
Saw-Bench Send for Oatalogue, 


Combined Rip and Cut-Off Saw-Bench. 
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Bricks. 





PEERLESS 
BRICKS. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
MANUFACTURES AND KEEPS IN STOCK 


ARCHITECTURAL SHAPES, 300 KINDS. 
A 


Pressed Fronts. 
aE fine in color and quality. 


F,, Solid rich color,— beautiful. 
BUF Ohe of the finest bricks made. 
DRAB, Handsomer and more durable than 
stone. 


BROWN, Very strong and superior to brown 
stone. 


GRAY, A very desirable shade. 


BLACK, Velvety jet face. 
The only black brick fit for a fine building, 
producing a beautiful effect, and free from the glossy 
nad greasy look of other black or dipped bricks. 


DIAPERING and ORNAMENTAL 
Bricks made in the above colors. 


ARCHES OF ALL KINDS. 
1003 WALNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, JOSEPH WOOD, JR., 

PRESIDENT. TREASURER. 


THE PEERLESS BRICK COMPANY 


Wish to inform Architects and Dealers that 
no one is authorized to act as Agent for the 
sale of our manufactures. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free op 
spplication. 


ENAMELLED BRICKS, 


Manufactured by the 


Excelsior Brick and Stone Co., 
Of Philadelphia. 
Buff, Brown, Black, White, 
And Light-Blue Bricks 


Always in Stock. 


Hand-made Red Front Pressed Bricks, 


Carrying One Million in Stock. 





Samples on application to the office, 
423 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 


BURNS, RUSSELL & CO. 
CELEBRATED 


Baltimore 
Press Bricks, 
Office, 30 Columbia Avenue, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


















= Se 
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ANDERSON 
PRESSED BRICK CO. 


157 Lasalle Street, | | 
CHICAGO, ILL. qt) 


FRONT & ORNAMENTAL they 

















BRICKS! 


THE HYDRAULIC 


PRESS BRICK CO. 


ST LOUIS, MO. 
Make a Specialty of Ornamental & Plain 


Red Front Pressed Brick, 


Manufacturing Annually over 


TEN MILLIONS. 


They guarantee that the quality, fin- 
isn and Coior, are unsurpassed, if 
not unegualled by any other bricks 
made in the United States. 








TERRA-COTTA 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
PHILADELPHIA 


AND PEERLESS 
(MOULDED) BRICK, 
Akron Drain-Pipe. Portland, Roman, and 
Rosendale Cements. Hearth Tiles & Chimney 
Flue Lining. 
WALDO BROS., 
88 Water Street, BOSTON. 





___ Huilding Stones. 
OBELISK Brick and Stone 
Water Proofing (o., 







CENTRAL 
PARK ** Caffall Process,’’ 
Successfully 55 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 


Apply at Office for 
ss “! Illustrated Pamph- 
a y let. 





CARLISLE STONE COMPANY, 


QUARRYMEN AND MINERS OF 


RED SANDSTONE. 


Springfield, Mass., J. P. Falt, Manager 


Prices furnished F, O. B. cars at any shipping point, 
either in the rough, or cut and fitted. Correspon 
dence Solicited. 


Send for Sample. 
Dorchester, (New Brunswick.) Yellow. 
FREESTONE. 
Corsehill, (Seotch.) Red. 


F REESTONE. 
G. P. SHERWOOD, 24 Pine St., New York. 


BEDFORD OOLITIC LIMESTONE, 
Buff and Blue. 


HALLOWELL CRANITE CoO., 
Quarrymen and Dealers in 
Building, Sawed, and Rough 
DIMENSION STONE. 

P.O. Address - - - £Bedford, Ind. 


Clark’s Island Granite Quarries 


= OF ROCKLAND, M 
tite Estimates given for Building Dimen- 
79 «= sions and Monumental Work in Gran- 
ite, with extra facilities for dispatch and 
beauty of finish. 


M. H. St. JOHN, 


Owner and Propr etor. 
Lt Office : 83 and 84 Astor House. New York. 


H. N. F. MARSHALL, 
Northfield, Mass., 


GRANITE QUARRIES. 


Random and Dimension Stock furnished on 
shortest notice at bottom prices. 




















Estimates given on all kinds of rough and cut 
granite work. 


STEPS AND PLATFORMS A SPECIALTY. 
Feldspathic Building Stone. 


This stone is especially adapted for rock-faced ash- 
lar work, for Churches, Libraries, Public-Buildings, 
etc., where it is desired to have something entirely 
different from the general stone-work used for such 

purposes. Samples furnished upon application. 
Correspondence solicited. 








Cements. 











City ENGINEER'S OFrrice, Crry HALL, 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 12, 1886. 


Abstract from letter of 
SAMUEL M. GRAY, CITY ENGINEER. 
During the season of 1885 the Sewer Department used 3,152 Bar- 


barrels were tested for tensile strength, the average of the Season’s tests 
being 165.7 pounds per square inch, twenty-four hours test, 
One hundred and forty-five barrels were tested for fineness, the aver- 
age amount passing through a 2,500 mesh sieve being 92.56 per cent. 
Tests for checking were occasionally made but none were discovered. 





HANOVE PORTLAND 


CEMENT 
And the 


Genuine Limmer Asphalt Mastic. 
BAETJER & MEYERSTEIN, 
Importers and Sole Agents, U.S. 5 Dey St., N. Y¥. 
Correspondence Solicited. 





WALPOLE MORTAR BLACK. 
THE ORIGINAL. 
cca aa tn enn enh Gog ne Seh inant Ge 
2. proves the mortar, cheaper 
and better than Lampblack. Beware of imitatiens 
and use only the “ Walpole.” 
HENRY D. DUPEE, Proprietor, 
44 to 4 Oliver Street, Boston, 
PROVIDENCE, R. lL. Manchester & Hudson, Agents, 
NEW YORK. Candie & Smith, foot E. 26th St. Ag’ts. 





BROOKS, SHOOBRIDGE & (0,, 


PORTLAND CEMENT. 
Works: Grays, Essex, England. 
New York Office; 7 Bowling Green. 


JAMES BRAND, 















=F 
6 P. 0. BOX 1098. 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


BURHAM (ENGLISH PORTLAND,) 
FEWER (GERMAN PORTLAND.) 


Importer of the following Cements. 
K. B. & S. (English Portland). | Keene’s Superfine. 








ge; 


Josson (Antwerp Keene's Coarse. 
Lafarge (French Lime of Teil. 








DEXTER BROTHERS’ ENGLISH SHINGLE STAIN 


Is made of the very best English Ground Colors, and contains no benzine, water, or creosote. They have 
been thoroughly tested by some of the best Architects in the country during the past three or four years, 


and the colors are more lasting than any other stain. The 
would advise Architects to specify Dexter Brothers’ English 
ple Boards. Send for Sample Boards of Colors. DEXTER BROTHERS, 55 & 57 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


rice is 75 cents a gallon for any color. We 
hingle Stain, and note the number on the Sam- 
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Fire-proof Building. ; 


THE WIGHT FIRE-PROOFING CO., | 


202 La Salle St., CHICAGO, 69 Washington St.. NEW YORK. 
cme FIRE-CLAY TILE CEILINGS. 


A Fire-Proof Substitute for Lathing. 


\. 500,000 ft. now in use. 


The cheapest, best and only cell- 
ing for plastering that is really 
fire-proof. 












ee ee RO 
ARRAN 


The Illustration shows 
our latest method, al! fire- 
, i] } >. clay and costing less than 

= Se . NA. Porus Terra Cotta. 

All work furnished and 
put up complete in all parts 
of the United States, 


HOLLOW TILE FLOOR ARCHES. 
Partitions, Roofs, Wall 
furrings and Coverings 
for Columns and Gir- 
ders. 


























PATENTED JULY 21, 1885. 
Send for our new Illustrated Catalogue and Samples. 


RARITAN HOLLOW & POROUS BRICK CO., 


Manufacturers of 


Hollow Fire-Glay & Porous Terra-Cotta Bricks 


Of every description, for FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS. Hollow Fire-Clay Bricks 
For Flat Floor-Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
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Flat arch between iron beams with skew-back protecting lower flange of beams. 


POROUS TERRA-COTTA HOLLOW and SOLID BRICKS and SLABS 


For Partitions, Furring, Roof-lining, Girder and Column covering, etc. All our materials are made of 
Fire Clay. Our Porous Terra-Cotta, of which we make a specialty, is acknowledged to be the 
best in the market. Miners and Shippers of Fire-Clay. 


fice, 15 Broadway, New Yank |stats 


Garfield, Fertig & Co., Allegheny, Pa. 
Send for new Illustrated Catalogue, giving weight of materials, safe loads, etc. 





R. A. Keexbey, 249 So. 6th St., Phila., Pa, 





Gs. M. Moctroy, Pres’t. A. T. GRIFFIN, Vice Pres’t. E. V. JoHNSON, Sec’y., Treas. and Gen’l. Man’g’r. 


FIRE-PROOF HOLLOW BUILDING TILE 


3 - FOR THE INTERIOR 
unter ten aaa CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS, 


Great strength, combined with saving in space, and 
“— > ne weight, is obtained by the use of our system of 
Special de- Hollow Tile Floors, Partition Walls, Roofs, Ocilings, Eto. 
signs On ap- Contracts taker for the erection of HOLLOW, SoLIp 
plication. and Porous TILE-WORK in any part of the United States. 
PIONEER FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 
1545 CLARK STREET, CHICACO. 
Formerly THE OrrawWwa TILE Co., 
MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS, 
Dealers in every description of constructive Tile for 
. Buiiding Purposes. 
Send for our descriptive Catalogue, giving full explanations, advantages, references, etc. 











FIRE-PROOF FOR WOODEN BEAMS. 
Patented August 8, 1882. 
Fire-Proof Tiles for Arches, Partitions, and Furring. Also, 
Zi Tiles for Protecting Wooden-Floor Beams against Fire. 
Artificial Stone and Rock Asphalt pavements. 
JOHN J. SCHILLINCER, 420 East 92d Street, NEW YORK. 











ESTABLISHED 1856. 


HENRY MAURER, 


Manufacturer of 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDING MATERIAL 


Of every description. Hollow Brick made of Clay for Flat Arches, Partitions, Furring, etc. 
Porous Terra-Cotta, Fire-Brick, etc., etc. 
Works, PERTH AMBOY, N. J. Office and Depot, 420 EAST 23d STREET, New York. 





The simplest and best . . An improvement on 
sinecivtuce™= Corrugated Wire Lathing. swiss 


ABSOLUTE PREVENTIVE OF CRACKED WALLS AND CEILINGS. 
A combined Furring and Lathing, in flat sheets, for use on face of Beams or Studding; can be applied by 
auy One: a perfect Fire-proofing; no combustible material; fire cannot spread. 
The stanley Corrugated Fire-Proof Lathing Co., 239 Broadway, Room 14, N. Y. 


Asbestos Flooring Felt. 


Patented August 20, 1872. 





i \ - > . - ~ ~ . 
ies For Lining between Floors, under Slates, Shingles, 
wl i ahi Clapboards, etc. 

) — # ay Yr: Absolutely fire-proof. and unexcelled for deadening purposes. In rolls 

os 44 inches wide. Manufactured ouly by 


THE ASBESTOS PACKING CO.,, 


Offices : | 169 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON. 
‘) 33 JOHN STREET NEW YORK. 











€erra-Cotta. 





osTon TERRA C 





Illustrated Catalogue sent to 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS and 
OWNERS, 


upon application accompanied by business card. 





NEW YORK ARCHITECTURAL 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SHADES OF 
RED AND BUFF 
ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-—CotTTA, 
MOULDINGS, PANELS, CHIMNEYS, 
CRESTiINGS AND MOULDED BRICK. 





Estimates given and Circulars sent on application. 





Orrices: 38 PArK Row, New York Crry. 


Works: Ravenswoop, Lone Istanp Ciry, N. Y. 





“ae Miises 


224-290 FIRST ST+S0* 








PERTH AMBOY 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 
Nos. 80 and 81 Astor House, New York. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL TERRA-COTTA, 


BUFF AND COLORED BRICK, FIRE BRICK. 





A. HALL 


TERRA-COTTA CO. 


Architectural Terra-Cotta, 
Fire-Brick, Furnace-Blocks, &c. 
MOULDED, BUFF, AND 
COLORED BUILDING BRICK. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 





Northwestern Terra-Cotta Works. 


TRUE, BRUNKHORST & CoO., 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THRRA - COTTA. 
Works: Ch ; City Office: 
Corner Clybourn & 1aZ0 Room 20, 
Wrightwood Aves. * McCormiok Blook 
Formerly Cor. W. 15th and Laflin Sts. 


Estimates given on application. Send for latest 
Catalogue, Price-List and Samples. 





ORRIN D. PERSON, 


123 5th Avenue, New York. 


AKRON VITRIFIED ROOFING - TILE 


Finials, Ridge Cresting and Hip-Rolls. 
Architectural Terra-Cotta. 
Encaustic Glazed and Plain Tiles, 
For Floors, Hearths and Decorations. 
Enamelled Bricks, A large variety of colors on hand. 





JAMES H. BEGGS & CO., 
Wilmington, Delaware, Terra-Cotta and 


Ornamental Brick Works, 
WILMINCTON, DEL. 


Brick and Terra-Cotta furnished from any Design. 
Bricks for Arches ground to suit any Radius. Equal 
in Quality and Color to Philadelphia Brick. 
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31 E. 17th St. 


New York. 











WAH: JACKSGW-8(6 


North Side 
Union Square, F4 


BROADWAY. | 


Established, 


“4* 


MOESEBA IG 5 




















1827. 





esigners and Manufacturers 


Grates, Fenders 


ney-Piece 
Appurtenances. 


In fact everything pertaining 
to Open Fireplaces. 


‘Tile. 
Foundries and Shops, 
East 28th & East 29th Sts. 
Fine Castings a Specialty. 


Importers of 





FINE HAMMERED 


Metal Work 


Of every description and 


\ 
x 
& finish for Interiors, 


=| PARQUET FLOORS. 
| | The National Wood Manufacturing Co., 


Of 16 East 18th St., New York. 


REMOVED to !29 5th AVE. 
INLAID WOOD FLOORS, 5-16 and 7-8 inch thick. 


Designs and estimates on application. Established 1867. 





y 








PRIZE MEDALLISTS. 


EXHIBITIONS OF 1862, 1865, 1867, 1872, 1873, AND ONLY AWARD AND MEDAL FoR 
NOISELESS, SELF-COILING STEEL SHUTTERS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1876; PARIS, 1878; AND MELBOURNE, 1881, 


CLARK, BUNNETT & CO. (Limited) 


Late CLARK & COMPANY, 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS AND SOLE PATENTEES OF NOISELESS 


‘Sram Oks SUL LD wen 


lar Proof. 
Also, Improved Rolling Wood Shutters, and Clark’s Patent 
Metallic Venetian Blinds. 
The BEST in the Market. Send for Catalogues, ete., to 


162 and 164 West 27th St. - - New York. 


€64] PARQUET FLOORS. 


WM. HANNAM & CO. 


7-8 inch tongued and grooved, European Styles 
Solid and Substantial Also 3-8 inch 
Fancy Wood Carpet Floors. 

293 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 

Wholesale and Retail. 


FINE LOCKS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


“Yale = ‘Standard, 


Catalogues cn application. 


The YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO., STAMFORD, CONN. 


62 Reade St., New York. 15 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 
224 Franklin St., Boston. 25 Washington St., Chicago. 


Revolving 





























Troy Laundry Machinery Co., 





Alsen’s Portland Cement 


Conceded by engineers as the best Portland Cement made. 


use for any purpose. 
that of any other brand by 90,000 barrels. 


It stands the highest test, for strength 
and fineness, of all imported Portland cements, and is the most economical and satisfactory brand to 
Sales for the past three years in the United States, 257,000 barrels, exceeding 
Practical treatise furnished on.application at N. Y. Agency 


LIMITED. TROY, N. Y¥. 
Salesrooms; New York and Chicago. 





ALSEN’S PORTLAND CEMENT WORKS, '1s exchange Place, New York.’ 











[Moule’s Earth-Closet. 








BU ND lar 7 | mes 








" DECECO 











AF ORO 
STEAM All 
=OR= China : 
HOT WATER Water- [5 
MANUFACTURED BY Closet 
—_ AAGRIFFING N In one 
: 3 piece with 
— Trap 
combined. 
329 COMMUNIPAW AVE. 











JERSEY CITY NJ: 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94 Beekman St., New York. 








Siphon 
Water- 

Closet P 

The most complete line of machinery for hotels and 

and large Public Institutions. Complete laundries for Institu- 

Stock tions our specialty 
PLUMBERS’ Estimates furnished. Serd for Illustratea Catalogue. 

SUPPLIES. 

Stage Scenery for Rinks and Theatres, 
Send for List and Prices. 





LAFAYETTE W. SEAVEY, Studio, 216 E 9th St., N. Y. 
















Mineral VVool is a Fire-proof and Ver- 














{ GEM : ESE IE: IEE oe min-proof 
SPRING HINGES. £22 2/2 2\3/e/% CO z E NT 
cme ie isicicls DEADENER OF SOUND. NTINE AL 
Paces 8 (*!/ Lin ntti SiS : (FIRE) 
REDUCED. e@ sir» Sample and Circular free by mail 
Japanned. = 2) n | RRR Kl U.S MINERAL WOOLCO, INSURANCE COMPANY 
Flanges ---inch| 3%, 4, 6| 6 7\| 8 WwW 22 Cortlandt St., N. Y 100 Broadway, New York. 
"gle Act. s 70 0175293 50 } J ~ 
| Die oir fo i 4 : Hy : oe : 50 5 7 00 H. B. COBURN & oe Milk S Bos ; 
Van Wagoner & Williams Co., 82 Beekman St., N. Y. a ae ne SS Reserve for re-insurance.........$2,265,427.88 
: ss eat Saale (of which for Inland Marine, 355,969.5z) 
Reserve ample for ail claims........ §53,171.2 
SPESIAL BERNS SUP Capital paid in in cash.. 1,000,000:0 
A nm Cc H } 7. E Cc T XS Not Surplas........+--scccccces ---1,358,879.85 
. is , Total Cash Assets Jan. 1, 1885...$5,177,478.99 
The Temporary Binder > R E F LEGTO R Q t< The two Safety Funds now amount to $1,200,000.00) 
Provided by us will keep your copies of the American —AXD— CYRUS PECK, SECRETARY, 


Architect in PERFECTLY uninjured condition. REFLECTING 
Price $1.25, post paid ie gS 


For li 





CHANDELIE 
s, Theat , 
I. P. FRINK, 551 Pear! St., New York. 


H. H. LAMPORT, PRESIDENT. 
AGencies throughout the United States. 


RS, 
and Public Bulld 








SAYLOR 


Desontte 
Jo praia 


91 Liberty Street, 











PORTLAND 


Strongest, Cheapest, Best, and Always Fresh 


JOHNSON & WILSON, Gen. Agts., 


For Sale by all dealers in masons’ materials. 


ARTISTIC GRATES AND FENDERS. 


OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Direct Importers and Dealers in 


Foreign and Domestic Tile 


of every description and make, including new and 
original desi, omy bow own. 
Fire Irons, Andirons, Brass Plaques, 
Jardinieres, &c. 
The largest assortment and most elegant show-rooms 
America. 


J. S. CONOVER & CO., 


28 and 30 West 23d Street, - New York 


CEMENT. 


NEW YORK. 


Send for Pamphlet. 











